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erfiluous verbiage, containing all the principles and definitions of the 
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BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. How to Study Plants; or, Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 

By J. DORMAN STEELE (author of Fourteen Weeks’ Course” in each Natur nce 
Prepared as a sequel to Descriptive Botany by Eliza A. Youmans. . and ALPHON % WwooD (author of a series of Botanical Text-Books). Me 


Designed to give an elementary account of Structural and Physiological Botany,'or of the inner This work has been prepared in response to repeated calls from teachers for a Botany on the plan 
, of the Fourteen Weeks’ Series in Science. The method of the book is entirely a ~—_ the ordinary 
each sort, an entire 


and minute organisms and activities of plants. 
- Instead of treati cial topies, ] 5 ts, ete., and givi ample 
Introduction price, $1.20. plant, with root, stem leaf, and flower. Is portrayed and carefully analyzed. 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. Introductory price, $1.00. Exchange price, 67 cts. 
Modified and adapted for use in the United States by Eliza A. Youmans. Six charts mounted] WoOod’s Illustrated Plant Record. ALPHONSO. Woop, Pu.D, 
The value of botanical analysis as an educator, in developing the faculty of attention, of discern- 


on rollers containing nearly five hundred figures colored to the life, which represent twenty- 
four orders and more than forty species of plants. ‘These charts are the only ones of the kind | ment, reason, judgment, and generalization, has never been, and cannot be, overestimated. 


ever published and form an invaluable aid to the systematic study of Botany. Introductory! price, 55 cents. 
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Michigan State Board of Health, etc. 
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MICROSCOPES, 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
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Primary Number Tablets, 
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A LL who feel tired or languid, and becom 
remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peev 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 


to apply themselves to study ; all who find it di 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
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A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
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ficult to learn their lessons or 
evish and sleep 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
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This aid to Number work eonsists of a set of wooden 
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grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability,|s5 5. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
ERBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 
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Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
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Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 
the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks 
are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
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For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman's Second Gift Beads affords a 
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and number. Sample box sent by mail, 12 cents. 
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Reliable Carpenter Organs 
School, 


JOSEPHG! LLOTT'S (ES 


AMD OTHER 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS rmeaovesour mz WORLD, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


We offer $1000.00 Reward for a cough 
or throat trouble (last stages of disease 


excepted), which cannot be relieved by a 
Stone’s Bronchial 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
‘ i than at anything else in the world. Either sex , all ages. Cost- 
Description and prices on application. ly outfit FREE. Terins FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 

: | aay in tone, perfect in con- 
dis struction, in exact accord 

‘= with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
Move than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 

Tt ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
mente to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 

P. CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 
A. H. ANDREWS & co., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 
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Eminent Americans. 


Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Patriots, Orators, and Others, famous in 
Americ: ittistory, By Denson J. Lossine, LL.D, With over 100 Portraits. Large 12mo, cloth 
#5e.; half Morocco, $1.00; postage 15c. 


“The very appearange of the volume is an inspiration, A 
handsomer volume does not often come from the American 
press. [low the volume can be offered at the price is the won- 
der, The work can hardly be overrated in importance. The 
faces of the most eminent men and women shine forth from its 
pages, and the events of their lives are illustrated by the author 
in the happiest possible manner, The American youth who 
owns the work may be justly envied. No parent can do better 
than to place ‘ Lossing’s Eminent Americans’ in the hand of son 
or daughter. We shall do just what we recommend every 
other father to do, and add the volume to our private library.”— 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 4 

“ 

Alden ‘beats the J ews ’—and Gentiles, too. 
g ow we shall all have a splendid library, and 
obtained so cheaply. that we shall never know how little it cost 
us and where the money came from. Here it is again— 
beautifully bound book of 515 rages, half Morocco, for $1 00, 
giving biographical sketches of nearly four hundred men and 
women, from George Washington down to James A. Garfield 


with portraits of many of them. The name of Lossing gives 


guarantee of the historical accuracy of the co ”__ Christ 
ntents.”— Chris 
Leader, Cincinnati. 
The Literary Revolution Catal 
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JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW York: 
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of the State of Michigan. 


LATEST. BEST. CHEAPEST, 
CUTTER’S 
New Physiological Series. 


This is the latest series issued. 

The series is based on the most succeseful 
of physiological text-books (CALVIN CUTTEK’s). 
The study of the human body is pursued 
in a logical manner ; structure (anatomy), duties 
of the paris (physiology), and care of the parts 
(hygiene). 

This is the only series in which are given di- 
rections how to observe phenomena on 
the living body, as well as for simple physiolog- 
ical experiments and for illustrative animal dis- 
sections. 

The effect of stimulants and narcotics on 
the activities and on the health of the growing 
body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and 
therefore scientific manner. 

Directions for the management of emergent 
cases are given in each book. 

The text in each book is direct, clear, and 
concise. 

The paragraphs are brief, considering only 
one topic. They are numbered continuously, ad- 
mitting of ready cross reference. 

The pronouncing glossaries are unusually 
complete. 

The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well 
adapted for school text- books. 

The series is the fullest and best illus- 
trated of any yet issued. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


INCLUDING 
Scientific Instruction upon the Effects of 
Narcotics and Stimulants upon the 
Human Body (1887). 


A Revision of the “ First Book on Anatomy, Phys- 
iology, and Hygiene,” prepared by CALVIN 
CuTTER, A. M., M. D., in 1854. 


12mo, 218 Pages, 70 Illustrations. Small Pica Type. 
Cloth, printed. Price: Exchange, 25 ets, ; In- 
troduction, 50 cts, 


In 1854, owing to the want of a teachable text-book, 
physiology and hygiene was not a general branch of 
school instruction. The ‘First Book on Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene,” more than any other, has 
served to educate the teacher and the public of this 
decade to the importance of hygiene and the need of 
physiological school instruction. 

This book in the hands of missionary laborers and 
native scholars has been translated and published in 
the Bulgarian, Armenian, Arabic, Hindustani, Ta- 
mil, Japanese, also in other Oriental languages. It 
has also been prepared in raised letters for the 
blind. 

The effects of ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, OPIUM, etc., 
on the structure, on the functions, and on the health 
of the parts of the body (particularly of young per - 
sons) have been treated from a scientific standpoint 
in each chapter of this revision. 

There have been added in this edition CHAPTERS 
on Foods, Beverages, the Home and Emergent 
Cases, also DIRECTIONS FOR SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS 
and for DEMONSTRATIONS on the living body, and 
for the DISSECTION OF SMALL ANIMALS (dog, rat), 
illustrative of the structure and the actions of the 
living body. While believing that charts for refer- 
ence and engravings on the printed page are indis- 
pensable to a proper study of the subject, we also 
think that object lessons, seeing the organ or part, 
and witnessing the phenomena of life, will make a 
more enduring impression, and should take prece- 
dence in this branch of modern science. 

The ANATOMICAL PORTION is clear and brief. 
Each anatomical statement is followed by a refer- 
ence to the particular part of an illustrative figure. 
The PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPLANATION of the phenom- 
ena of the living body is concise, yet expressed in 
simple language. The HYGIENIC PORTION is unus- 
ually extended and very practical in its nature. 

The Review QUESTIONS, the antique letter HEAD- 
INGS OF THE PARAGRAPHS, the BLACKBOARD ANA- 
LYTIC SUMMARIES, the CROSS REFERENCES, the 
continuous NUMBERING OF THE PARAGRAPHS, the 
PRONOUNCING GLOSSARY, and the FULL INDEX 
make the book a teachable elementary text-book. 
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[Written for the JOURNAL.) 
A THOUGHT. 


BY KATE VANNAH. 
Between the pages of this ancient missal, rare, 
A leaf was shut, to mark a favorite passage there. 
That one small leaf the priceless page did all corrode’ . 
As years rolled by—’ twas left, forgotten, there: sad bode 
Of how one cherished sin may eat the soul, 
And then—eternal dole! 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MEMORY. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Every one is familiar with the old game of “ scandal.” 
The leader whispers a communication to his neighbor, who 
in turn repeats it to the next player, and so on until it has 
passed around the circle. The last to receive the state- 
ment repeats it aloud, and the fun is to observe the dis- 
tortion which the message has suffered during its transit. 
As the name indicates, the game was doubtless suggested 
by the astounding prevalence in every community of in- 
accurate stories, which fly from mouth to mouth with in- 
credible velocity and ever increasing variance from the 
truth. This matter has always seemed to me too serious 
for a merry game, but it affords an admirable opportunity 
for a striking object lesson, and if properly carried out 
will strongly impress upon the entire school the prevalence 
of inaccurate statements, the difficulty of correct report- 
ing, the necessity of sifting evidence, the value and beauty 
of truth. 

Tur ExprertmMent.—The substance of the foregoing 
observations should first be read or stated to the school. 
All who think that they are able to report conversation 
correctly may raise their hands. All who think they can 


’ report a single sentence of three printed lines correctly 


may raise their hands. If we were to attempt to pass 
such a sentence through forty ears and brains and mouths, 
we should be so certain to fail, that for our experiment we 
will limit the number to ten. These ten we will not take 
at random, but we will let the school choose one for a 
leader in whom they have the greatest confidence, and 
this one shall select nine others. In order to give the pupils 
the fairest possible opportunity for accuracy, the teacher 
will now allow the leader to see the sentence in print and 
to look at it as long as he chooses. This, of course, tends 
to far greater accuracy than easual “hearsay.” The 
leader now takes his first follower aside and repeats to 
him once as distinctly as he may, the sentence he has 
read. If the second pupil fails to understand a word, the 
whole sentence may be repeated once more, and only once. 
The second pupil then passes the sentence to the third in 
the same manner, and so on to the tenth, who must write 
the sentence, as it is in his mind, on a slip of paper, which 
he will hand to the teacher. The teacher will then read 
to the school the original sentence and the sentence as 
written by the tenth pupil, and add such remarks on the 
importance of accurate listening and reporting as the pos- 
sible discrepancy may seem to warrant. In order to 
give the matter more general interest I will propose a 
sentence for use in each school willing to try the experi- 
ment, and I will, with the editor’s permission, request all 
teachers who will, to send me the paper written by the 
tenth pupil, just as it is. If any schools in America can 
show ten pupils capable of transmitting the sentence cor- 
rectly, they shall have the credit of it in a subsequent 


article. In any case it cannot fail to be interesting to 
compare results, and I beg for a general response. I 
propose the following sentence : 


** Your redemption from the distress into which you have fallen 
is in your own hands, and in nowise depends on forms of govern- 
ment or modes of election.’’ 


EXAMINATIONS. 


BY R. C. METCALF, 
Supervisor in the Boston Schools, 


So much has been said on the subject of examinations 
of late, that I hesitate to add anything that may stir 
up further controversy. Still I will risk a brief statement 
of a kind of examination that has come under my 
observation, and which seems to me to be exceedingly 
helpful to teachers, and to schools. By way of contrast 
it may be well also to mention kinds of examination that 
are helpful neither to teachers nor to schools. 

I shall speak of large graded schools, such as are found 
in the cities and large towns. 

1. In some schools, examinations are held regularly 
once a month. The teachers of one grade prepare ques- 
tions for the pupils in the grade below. These questions 
pass through the hands of the principal of the school who 
may or may not make changes in them. He usually con- 
fines his work to the determination of the fairness of the 
examination. If fair he passes the papers along to the 
teacher whose class is to be examined. The questions 
are thén written upon the blackboard, the answers are 
written by the pupils, and the papers examined by the 
teacher. The so-called results, of the examination are 
kept in books prepared for the purpose. These results de- 
termine, in a greater or less degree, the future promotions 
of the pupils. 

Something can be said in favor. of such examinations, 


but, on the whole, I do not hesitate to say that their influ-|¥ 


ence on a school is bad. 

In the first place they should be condemned because 
there is no common purpose in the examination. Few 
teachers confined to a classroom can grasp a subject as a 
whole. They see only their part of it, and consequently 
their examinations will be limited in their scope. 

In the second place, such examinations will almost al- 
ways result in a kind of work that is intended to please 
the teacher above, whether it carries out any plan of teach- 
ing in the school or not. There is danger, even, that 
every teacher in a superior grade will be looked upon as 
the natural enemy of the teacher and pupils in the class 
below. In preparing questions for lower grades, a teacher 
will often make demands that cannot be met by the same 
pupils after months of study in her own class during the 
following year. A noted superintendent of schoolsin one 
of the cities of eastern Massachusetts relates the following as 
an actual occurrence in one of his own schools. The exam- 
ination tests were prepared as I have indicated above ; viz., 
every teacher prepared the questions for the examination of 
the class below. While visiting one of his classes, the teacher 
complained of the questions that had been “set” for her 
pupils. He asked for a copy, took them to his office, and 
kept them for nearly a year. He then used them in the 
examination of the class of the teacher by whom the ques- 
tions had been prepared. The result, most teachers of 
experience will anticipate. Although the pupils were the 
same for whom the questions had been prepared nearly a 
year before, and although they had had, since that time, 
nearly a year’s superior teaching, the examination was far 
from satisfactory, and the teacher complained that the 
questions were too hard. 

Again, such examinations require a great deal of work 
on the part of the teacher whose class is examined. Writ- 
ing the questions on the board, examining the pupils’ work, 
recording results, etc., all draw heavily upon the strength 
of a teacher. And for what? Usually to produce on 
paper results that she could have foretold quite accurately 


before the examination. 


I will not consider this kind of examination further. 
Almost any teacher can add other objections that I have 
neither time nor space to mention. 

2. The principals of many schools prepare all the ex- 
amination papers. This plan is better than the one men- 
tioned above. One mind controls the whole machinery. 
There will be less friction of the parts, and all will work 
to one end. 

Objections, and serious ones, can also be made to this 
plan. The mind of the principal will be confined too 
closely to the results of the examination. He will, without 
doubt, endeavor to shape the methods of teaching in his 
school by his examinations. His school will be a large 
machine under the direction, however, it may be, of an 
able manager. This plan will cause the same overwork on 
the part of the teachers as the one first mentioned. 

3. There is, I believe, a better way. I assume that 
the principal is qualified to fill the office he holds. If 
not, he had better stick to machine methods. 

A course of study adopted by the school committee de- 
termines, in general terms, the work of the school. 

Let the teacher of any class report to the principal 
when, in her opinion, her class is ready for examination 
upon any subject. It may be upon common fractions, or 
simple interest, in arithmetic; upon North America or 
Europe, in geography ; upon nouns or verbs, in grammar. 
The principal will, at his earliest convenience, examine 
the class on the subject in question. He has no written 
questions to present, but he gives a searching oral exam- 
ation. This examination, if conducted skillfully, will not 
only test the knowledge of the pupils, but it may suggest 
to the teacher a better method of teaching. It will en- 
able the principal to judge more correctly of the capacity 
of the pupils under instruction, and it may produce in 
his mind a sympathetic feeling that will renew the teach- 
er’s courage and lighten her burden for the rest of the 


ear. 
I have said that this examination should be oral. Per- 


haps I should have said mainly oral, because an occasional 
question to be answered in writing may be a good thing ; 
but the burden of examining the written work of pupils 
should not be thrown too generously upon teachers. 

When such an examination as I have just suggested is 
finished, it is a simple matter for the principal and teacher 
to determine whether or not the pupils are prepared to 
enter upon the study of another subject. ; 

When such examioations have been carried on for sev- 
eral years, or even for several months, the teacher is sure 
to enter into the spirit of the principal’s work. She 
learns his plan; she can, and doubtless will, enter heartily 
into it, and, what is of greater value than all else, she sees 
that her work is a vital part of a whole which cannot be 
completed without her help. 

Teachers can, themselves, give occasional written 
tests to their own classes, but these tests should be 
short. They should never require a longer period of 
time than is usually given to a single recitation. 

But the subject of “ oceasional written tests”’ is too im- 
portant to be considered in the time and space now at my 
command. 


JESSIE’S PROMOTION. 
BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


“ Margaret,” said Miss Ellis, ‘‘ may I interrupt you a 
moment ? ” 

I sat at my table before a pile of exercises and reports 
that seemed my endless task. I was annoyed by the in- 
terruption. 

“ Margaret,” repeated Miss Ellis in the deliberate tone 
that irritated me even when the moments seemed not so 
precious as now. 

“ Well?” I asked hastily, without looking up from my 


work. 
“T am sorry to interrupt you, and I dislike to be a tale- 


bearer ; I wouldn’t mention it, only I really think you 


ought to know.” 
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My aching head throbbed almost audibly as I impa- 


tiently threw down my pencil. I looked at the clock that 
already indicated a half hour since school closed, and 
then at Miss Ellis, who was saying : 

“It’s about your Jessie Hill; she has told such a false- 
hood to-day ; I wouldn’t have believed the child could do 
it, but——”’ 

I interrupted her: “I have no doubt she has told false- 
hoods to-day. Probably dozens of our children have done 
the same. If we stop to notice these trifles, we shall have 
little time for school work.” 

“TI am sorry you consider this a trifle,” replied Miss 
Ellis, as she turned away. 

“While so much is required of us in other directions, 
we cannot be expected to take up every foolish affair 
among the children,” I replied as I returned to my work. 

I knew I was wrong. My heart, weighted with its 


promotion. 


that’s why I sent for you. 
it is very wicked to tell a lie.” 

“ Why, yes, Jessie ; of course it is,” I replied. 
“Did you know, Miss Holt, that I used to tell stories 
at school? The girls said you knew it.” 

With Jessie’s eyes looking earnestly into my own, I 
confessed that I had heard so. 

“J told a lie one day just for fun, and when you didn’t 
say anything, I thought it wasn’t so very bad. After that 
I used to surprise the girls by telling great stories. I 
liked to hear them say, ‘ Why, Jessie Hill, what a wicked 


load of self-condemnation, was heavy within me. I tried 
to consider my aching head, my anxiety, and my haste as 
palliating circumstances, but not even the neatly written 
exercises that at another time would have afforded me 
pleasure, lightened the burden. 

Jessie Hill was my favorite pupil. I knew little of her 
outside the classroom, but her ambition and faithfulness, 
her promptness and self-possession, made her a comfort 
and a help in the schoolroom. If Jessie failed to under- 
stand, I knew I had failed in making my explanation 
plain. If Jessie’s average was low, I knew my class 
would fall below others in rank. I looked to her for 
sympathy, and the quick appreciation I read in her face 
was often my inspiration. This was her last year in the 
grammar school, and her intense anxiety to successfully 


girl you are!’ I didn’t mean to be wicked, but it grew 
so easy to say what wasn’t true. I’ve thought of it ever 
since I’ve been lying here, and, Miss Holt, I think it will 
affect my promotion up there,” she said, pointing from 
the window to the blue sky. 

I could not speak, and still looking earnestly into the 
blue depths, she continued : 

“It’s of more consequence than my average here, for 
if I should fail, Miss Holt——” 

The look of fear that came into the sweet face I shall 
never forget. 

I never saw Jessie again. Unfavorable symptoms 
developed soon after my visit, and the bright mind be- 
came clouded. In her delirium, I was told that she often 
spoke of me, of examinations and promotions, and of the 


white face filled me with remorse. I sat by her, holding 
the little hand that had grown so delicate, and talked of 
the coming examinations and the confidence I felt in her 


“I don’t seem to care so much about it now, Miss 
Holt,” she said wearily. “I want to ask you something ; 
I want to know if you think 


instruct and train at the same time. It is possible to 
teach so as to secure for the pupil the most useful know!- 
edge, and at the same time to cause such activities of his 
mind as will result in the largest development and the 
best habits of action. 

To do this, however, requires that the knowledge 
taught should be adapted to the mental power of the 
child at the time of learning. Presentative knowledge 
must be taught first, then representative knowledge, and 
thought must follow representation. 

Though the acquisition of knowledge is in practice in- 
dissolubly connected with the development of mental 
power and good habits, yet, for the sake of clearness, it 
it is well to consider them separately. Let us, then, first 
inquire into the conditions of complete perceptive knowl- 
edge, and then consider the conditions of the best mental 
development. _ In this way we shall be able to understand 
the common conditions upon which both depend. 

The best time to educate the perceptive faculties is in 
infancy and childhood. The mind is then in the best 
condition to use these powers. Cares and other distrac- 
tions are wanting. The freshness of life and the new- 
ness of the world make the process of observation attract- 
ive. Then, too, perceptive knowledge is the antecedent 
of all other knowledge. Even consciousness, the other 
form of presentation, comes later. Our perceptions are 
the raw material, out of which all our conceptions of the 
universe are to be formed, or, at least, so much of it as 
lies beyond the narrow circle of our own experience. 
All good intellectual life depends upon our clear per- 


ceptions. 
The breadth of our perceptions conditions the breadth 


pass the examinations required for the high school incited |steps up, up, by which she must reach heaven. I looked|of our thought of the world. The poet of nature finds 


me to unusual effort with my class. 


Often she came to/at her average, compiled with such care, and felt the 


me to talk of her hopes and fears, or to examine the aver-| waste of time it represented. I had been too busy to help 
ages that signified so much to her. I can see her bright|her in those upward steps she had sought to climb. 


little face, shaded by the quaint poke bonnet as it bent 


I try to be faithful to the routine work of the gchool- 


over the columns of figures that seemed to us then of so|room, but my class does not now rank highest in its 
great importance. This very afternoon, just before Miss|average. My pupils sometimes fail of promotion, but the 


Ellis’s interruption, she had returned to the schoolroom. 

“ Well, Jessie ?”’ I asked, a little impatient even with 
my favorite. 

“Miss Holt,” she said hesitatingly, “I think I care 
more about going to the high school than about going to 
heaven.” 

I looked up in surprise. I recall now the half-shy ex- 
pression that rested upon the frank little face, and the 
look of disappointment that fell upon it when I carelessly 
reproved her. I was too busy to talk of heaven. 

And Jessie had told a lie. I would ask her about it 
when I had time. Every day brought its cares ; my in- 
terest in my class increased as the dreaded examinations 
drew near, and I seldom thought of Jessie’s fault. 

One day she returned to the schoolroom a second time 
after the close of school. I looked inquiringly at the 
quaint little figure. She swung her bag nervously as she 
said : 

“Miss Holt, if going to heaven were like this,—up and 
up, one grade after another, how easy it would be to get 
there.” 

“Do you think you could pass the examinations?” I 
carelessly asked. 

“I can’t think what they would be,” she replied 
thoughtfully. “I’m almost afraid I shouldn’t get pro- 
moted.” 

I think I must have spoken to her then had not Miss 
Ellis entered the room, but I did not ask her to wait until 
I was at leisure. I had a weary pile of papers before me 
that night. 

Other reports came to me from time to time of Jessie’s 
untruthfulness, but while her recitations were perfect, her 
exercises models of accuracy and neatness, I had only 
words of commendation for my pet. 

One morning Jessie’s seat was vacant. Day after day 
passed and she did not return. I missed my bright little 
pupil, but the examinations were close at hand now ; the 
final reviews must be made, the test papers prepared and 
corrected. Jessie’s illness was not serious, I was told, 
and I felt confident of her promotion. I intended to visit 
her, but my work was so fatiguing I deferred my visit 
from day to day until a message from my favorite made 
it imperative. 

Away from the atmosphere of school I wondered that 
I had so neglected my duty, and the sight of Jessie’s 


duty that lies above and beyond the other I try no longer 
to neglect. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XXVII.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


PERCEPTIVE KNOWLEDGE. 

We have seen that the effects of an act of learning 
are knowledge, mental power, and a tendency of the 
mind to similar activity. Teaching may be so conducted 
as to produce a maximum of knowledge and a minimum 
of power and tendency ; or it may be so done as to pro- 
duce power and good habits of action, and comparatively 
little valuable knowledge. Which of these results should 
constitute the chief aim of the teacher ? 
Undoubtedly in former times the chief end of teaching 
was knowledge. Teaching took the form of instruction 
rather than training; and then the matter was often made 
worse by the confusion, in the minds of teachers, of 
knowledge of things with knowledge of words. The 
obvious result of this confusion was the teaching of words 
to which were attached no definite ideas. 
A reaction against this practice came at last, and, like 
most reactionary movements, it went too far. Teachers 
laid too much stress upon the development of mental 
power and habit, and too little upon the production of 
knowledge. Training usurped the place of instruction. 
What the pupil learned was thought to be of little impor- 
tance, provided the process of learning was right. 
Mental development is preferable to mere knowledge, 
but development is dependent upon the acquisition of 
knowledge of some sort. Is the best mental development 
consistent with the acquisition of the most useful knowl- 
edge ? 
Here, as everywhere, the golden mean lies between the 
divergent extremes. In fact, the reconciliation of the 
extremes lies in the adoption of what is true in both. 
Trath is not contradictory ; it is always reconcilable with 
itself. It would seem to be a contradiction in nature’s 
plan to organize the human soul in such a way that its 
highest development would be inconsistent with the 
acquisition of knowledge of the highest use. 
_ But nature is not thus contradictory. It is possible to 

* Copyright, 1886. 


the matter for his creations in his perceptions of nature ; 
and his readers can follow him in his work no farther 
than they have followed him in his study. 

Objects of observation, then, should be as varied as 
possible. They should include the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms, and all these in the greatest 
variety. Plants, animals, and minerals should, as far as 
possible, constitute the matter of early observation,—so 
that the pupil’s elementary ideas of the world will really 
correspond to the world as itis. For, in so far as the 
qualities of one plant, or of one animal, or of one min- 
eral, differ from those of another; these qualities, if 
known at all, must be known by direct observation. 

Of course the practical limit to this matter for observa- 
tion is soon reached in city schools. Here the limited 
selection of material must be compensated for by the 
character of the material. Everything used for this pur- 
pose must be, as far as possible, typical. Animals, plants, 
minerals must be representative of different classes, 
genera, and species. By this means ideas can be formed 
which will be serviceable afterwards in the scientific stage 
of the pupil’s work. 

Then, too, reference must always be had to the subse- 
quent stages of the student’s school life. Objects must 
be observed in their numerical relations, in their geometri- 
cal forms, in their chemical reactions, in their general 
physical actions, in their geographical relations, — thus 
laying the foundation for the subsequent study of arith- 
metic, geometry, chemistry, physies,and geography. And 
the same is true of all stadies relating to the material 
world. The fundamental ideas out of which they are 
developed are to be the result of careful observation. 
Whatever the object of direct observation, two quali- 
ties,—form and color,—should be made prominent. In- 
deed these are the qualities through whose direct. observa- 
tion most of our acquired perceptions are gained, and, 


consequently, those which should receive most of the 
pupil's attention. So important are they that they should 
be made the objects of special lessons. Perceptive knowl- 
edge of color and perceptive knowledge of form should 
be as full and broad as possible. Add to these percep- 
tions of sound, which form the raw material out of which 
music and language are formed, and perceptions of touch, 
gained through manual work,—writing, drawing, sewing, 
and other forms of manual training,—and we have the 
principal classes of perceptions which it is the business of 
the common school to secure. 

Such, in brief, are the objective conditions of good, 
comprehensive, perceptive knowledge. We. are now 
ready to consider the subjective conditions, namely, those 
conditions under which objects must be observed in order 


that the ideas of these objects may be clear and perma- 
nent. But this consideration must be reserved for the 
next paper. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.* 
(Born March 1, 1837.] 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


1. There is no American writer more constantly read and talked 
of to-day than William Dean Howells. He enjoys a great and in- 
creasing popularity, and his books are always in circulation. His 
printed volumes fill, of themselves, a large space; nor, if we should 
classify them, are they all in one department. James Russe!! 
Lowell has alluded to him, in a public address, as ‘‘ one of the 
most delightful of modern authors’’ Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
introduced him to the great audience assembled to hear the 
‘* Authors’ Tribuie to Longfellow,’’ where Messrs. Howells, 
Lowel], Holmes, Aldrich, and others, read from their own writings 
as ‘‘our common friend, Mr. Howells,’’ who bas “enlarged the 
circle of our acquaintance,’’ and ‘‘ seldom introduced me to a per 
son I was not glad to know’’; and ‘“‘the deepest of moralists, 
teaching his lessons after the manner of life itself.”’ 

2. He was born at Martin’s Ferry, O., March 1, 1837. His 
father, when a boy, bad come to Ohiv with his parents, from Wales. 
They were Quakers, and people of singular uprightness, purity 
perseverance, and refinement. His father’s boyhood, he says. 
‘* was passed in the new country [the West], where pioneer cus 
toms and traditions were still rife... .. He had a passion for 
nature as tender and genuine and as deeply moralized as that of the 
English poets by whom it had been nourished; and he had t:ugh: 
us children all that he felt for the woods and fields and open skies ; 
all our walks had led into them and under them.”’ 

3. Mr. Howells, senior, was a printer, and for some time he 
published the weekly Intelligencer in Hamilton, O. William Dean 
learned to set type in his father’s office when he was a child, and 
at twelve he helped to put in type President Taylor’s inaugural 
message. Tho boy had little chance to go to school, but he studied 
Latin and learned alittle Greek by himself. He was very fond ol 
reading, aud his father aided him in hisefforts. His favorite study 
was history ; and he became acquainted, poring over books in his 
leisure hours, with the literature of other times and many lands. 
He became proficient, too, in several modern languages. 

4. Side by side with this self-imposed course of study went on 
the training that was helping to fit him for his special work. From 
early childhood he was putting in print, every now and then, some 
piece of his own composition. At eleven he printed a ‘‘ five-act 
tragedy,’’ in blank verse, ‘‘on the death of a Roman emperor.”’ 
His favorite books were, first, Goldsmith's History of Greece, and 
next, Don Quixote and The Arabian Nights. 

5. In 1849 the family removed to Dayton, where for two years 
the father published a daily paper, his boys helping him; for there 
were seven children beside him whom the world knows best. It 
was no unusual thing, says Mr. Rideing, in a sketch of Mr. Howells’s 
boyhood, for this boy to work in the eomposing-room till eleven at 
night, and then get up at four to carry the paper to subscribers. 

6. They moved into a log cabin, near the Little Miami River, 
by and by, when the Daily proved unremunerative, and carried on 
two or three mills near by. The house was rade and ruinous. 
Through the roof the stars shone in, and in winter the snows sifted 
down. Inside, it was papered, as to the walls, with newspapers 
Says Mr. Howells, ‘‘ I should not like to step out of bed into a 
snow-wreath now, but then I was glad to do it, and so far from 
thinking that or anything in our life a hardship, [ counted it 
all joy.’’ 

7. There were barrels of paper-covered books in tie loft, aud in 
them he found some about Spain. He had already read something 
of Washington Irving’s about that country, and he went to study- 
ing an old Spanish grammar that they hed. ‘‘I found,’’ he says, 
‘* also, a paper copy of. the poems of a certain Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, then wholly unknown to me; and while the old geist 
mill, whistling and wheezing to itself, made a vague rousic in my 
ears, my soul was filled with this strange, new sweetness. I read 
‘The Spanish Student,’ then, and ‘ Coplas de Manrique,’ and 
the solemn and ever beautiful ‘ Voices of the Night.’ .... But 
neither these nor any other books made me discontented with the 
small boy’s world around me. They made it a little more populous 


. For the use of the eut we are indebted to Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 


with visionary shapes, but that was well, and there was room for 


them all. It was not darkened with cares, and the duties in it were 


not many.”’ 
8. Hear him sing wistfully of his ‘‘ Lost Boyhood ”’ : 


** There is a bird that comes and sings 
In the Professor’s garden trees ; 
Upon the English oak he swings, 
And tilts and tosses in the breeze. 


** T know his name, I know his note 


That so with ra pture takes my soul ; 
Like flame the gold beneath his throat, 


His glossy cope is black as coal. 


** O oriole, it is the song 
You sang me from the cotton w 
Too young to feel that I was young, 


Too glad to guess if life were good. 


** And while I hark before my door, 
Adown the dusty Concord road, 
The blue Miami flows once more, 
As by the cottonwood it flowed. 


** And on the bank that rises steep, 
And pours a thousand tiny rills, 


From death and absence laugh and leap 
My schoolmates to their flutter-mills. 


** But oriole, my vriole, 


Were some bright seraph sent from bliss 


With songs of heaven to win my soul 


From simple memories such as this, 


** What could he tell to tempt my ear 


From you? What high thing could there be 


So tenderly and sweetly dear 
As my lost boyhood is to me ?”’ 


7. At fourteen, his father having moved again, this time to 


Meth&s for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
A MIND that sees things slowly is often the strongest, 
richest, most fruitful. With such it pays to cultivate in 
the subsoil, to wait until the idea gets below the surface. 


NieMEYER says that children take their first steps 
towards civilization through habits of order, cleanliness, 
decency, and politeness. Love of these things, and the 
habit of doing what they require, will, he thinks, tend to 


doing and thinking. 

UNSELFISHNEsS is a virtue to be taught on every occasion 
and in every way. The school has more intellectual re- 
quirements than the teacher can satisfactorily accomplish, 
but there are ethical requirements that are not to be 
ignored nor neglected. 


ONE prominent New England superintendent does not 
have the examinations for promotion marked in per cents., 
but in four grades, those whose promotion is not only be- 
yond question, but are sure to do first-class work, those 
who are sure of promotion and will do fair work, those 
who may be promoted on trial, and those who have no 
chance for promotion. 


lessen evil habits and relax the temptations to wrong ~ 


Columbus, the boy went to work as compositor in the office of the 
Ohio State Journal, where he worked for a year. In this paper 
appeared, at fifteen, his first published poem. At nineteen he be- 
came a legislative reporter, writing two letters daily to Cincinnati 
und Cleveland papers. By and by he was appointed ‘ news ed- 
itor’? of the State Journal, a position which he held for three 


LETTER WRITING. 


It is not enough to “let the children write letters,” to 
tell them how to date, sign, fold, enclose, direct, and 
stamp the letter; to tell them of the grammatical errors. 


years, 


ceived with favor. 
Monthly daving one year, 


10. He was writing as well as working, and his poems were re 
Five of them were published in the Ad/antic 
At twenty-one, in connection with an 
wsociate, Mr. J. J. Piatt, he published a small volume, called 


Poems of Two Friends, a venture which was very successful. 


presidential candidate. 


11. While engaged on the State Journal, Me. Howells wrote, 
for publishers in Columbus, a life of Abraham Linecola, then a 
With the proceeds of this book he took a 
journey to Canada, pausing in New England to call on some famous 
New England authors, and makiog the acquaintance of Lowell, 


Holmes, and James T. Fields. 


Venice till 1865, 


12. In 1861 Mr. Howells was appointed American Consul at 
Venice, and thither he went with his wife, at once. 
And he improved the opportunities afforded him 
by his residence there in diligent study of the Italian langaage and 
literature, and in travels through Italy. The fruits of this study 
and travel appeared in a volume called Venetian Life, published 
on Mr. Howells’s return to America, simultaneously in Boston and 
Both these have 


London, and in another, called Italian Journeys. 
received the highest praises from critics everywhere. 


13. Once more in America, Mr. Howells became occupied with 
In 


literary work, writing first for several papers in New York. 


1866 he became assistant editor of The Atlantic, James T. Fields 
being in charge. Six years later, in 1872, Mr. Howells became 
editor-in-chief of The Atlantic, and retained the oversight of the 


magazine until 1881, Soon after, he again made an extended stay 


in Europe. 


14. It is during these years, since he became connected with 


The Atluntic in 1866, and more particularly since 1872, that his 
It| to do. 


most abundant and notable work as an author has been done. 


is as a novelist that he has won and now enjoys greatest distinction, 
and his first novel appeared in 1872. 
Journey. 


It is entitled Their Wedding 
Daring the next year was published A Chance Acquaint- 


ance, both of which books became at ouce popalar. 


15. They were followed by two comedies, Out of the Question 
and A Counterfeit Presentment, and later The Lady of the Aroostook, 
The Undiscovered Country, A Fearful Responsibility, Dr. Breen’s 


Practice, A Modern Instance, and A Woman’s Reason. 


16. More recently, Mr. Howells has been editor of ‘‘ The Ed- 
itor’s Study,’’ a department of [/arper’s Monthly. For this he far- 


nishes book reviews, criticism of books and authors, and literary 
and critical essays, all in a most characteristic and genial vein, 
Some of his criticisms are widely copied. All are very delightful 


reading, and betray the author’s genius. 


17. Mr. Howells has published still other books; some of them 
are The Rise of Silas Lapham, The Minister’s Charge, Three Vil- 
lages, Indian Summer, April Hopes, Tuscan Cities, Modern Italian 


Painters, and A Little Girl Among the Old Masters. 


** Mr. Howells has met and grappled with the actual social life 


of a great city, putting it into art form.— Hamlin Garland. 


‘* He is a novelist for the genuine love of it, and not in any way 
of arrogance or parade, nor even for its rewards, substantial though 


they are.”’—W. H. Bishop. 


** His patience of workmanship is infinite, his sympathy is subtle, 


imaginative, never self-told.’,— Minna Caroline Smith. 


‘The public bas delight in original genius, whether sensational 


or refined. Mr. Howells is eminently refined. 
is the humor of a poet." —Z. P. Whipple. 


. And still another: ‘‘In manner, Howells is one o 
A warm-hearted, 


most genial, and unostentatious of men. . . ‘ ag 
brilliant, noble man, he has helped our nation to receive 1T.—No girl 


abroad for culture and genius, and helped us at home in high 


standards and genuine cultivation.” 
18. His whole life is devoted to his books and his pea. 


grudges neither time nor trouble in amending and revising his 
works, and the proofs return to the printers covered with correc- 


tions, interlineations, and additions. a 
at the cost of honest hard work. and conscientious zeal,’’ 


They lived in 


They must be taught how to group their ideas, how to 
mass their thought, what not to say, how not to say some 
things and how to say other things, and how to para- 
graph. The teacher does not need instruction in this so 
much as to have attention called to it. So many teach- 
ers content themselves with saying, ‘“‘ Write a letter to 


them in the thought of their letter writing, that attention 
should be ealled to it. 


THEN. 
BY ANNIE E. HILLS, SOUTH BOSTON. 


Then it grew cloudy, then it snowed. 
the windows. 


fore they could have their dinners. 

Will all those who like the hour in school between 
twelve and one o'clock on one-session days, please speak 
Well, neither do we. 

This is very nearly what went on. 


up ? 
Then we planned. 


terials away and take position. 
One Girl (mentally).—I wonder what we are going 


T.—We will devote the fifty minutes before one o’clock 
to talk. Each girl, as her card is called, is to take posi- 
tion on the platform, at one of the maps, at the board, or 
before the picture charts, and say something that she has 
learned this year. 

A Girl.—What shall we say ? 

7.—Anything that you choose. Whatever you consider 
important, or interesting, or that you have found difficulty 
in mastering. 

Another Girl.—Suppose some one takes what I plan 
to say, what shall I do? 

7T.—Say something else. Have two or three things 
ready, and you will be quite sure to get some one of 
them in. 

A Girl.—I know I can’t think of anything interesting 
to say. 

T.—No girl is excused. You can at least rise, go for- 


. His humor ‘day of last November,” if you have nothing more inter- 


His success has been 


er 


f the kindest, esting to talk about. 


A Girl.—How long a time shall we talk ? 


fascinating in her talk that the class call for longer time 
for her. We shall criticise your manner, your carriage, 
and the subject matter. Now, girls, giveus your best style 
and so command our attention. 


me, to your sister, to your playmate,” without aiding 


Then the girls 
looked with woe-begone faces at the snow blowing against 
Then the one-session bell rang, and the 
hungry girls knew that it would be after one o’clock be- 


Teacher.—It is twelve o'clock. You may put all ma- 


ward to the platform, and say, “ My name is Sarah . 
Davis, and I was thirteen years old on the seventeenth ._ 
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Three minutes were given for thought, then the cards 
were given to one of the girls, the teacher took a seat 
with the class, and the exercise began, and went forward 
without a break to the end. 


What did the girls say 
One went to the board and illustrated the multiplica- 


tion of two mixed numbers, while she explained the 


proce ess. 


‘bed the scenery of the Hudson River. | be discussed. , 
a ; , hen, potato beetle, oyster, and grasshopper are good ani- 


mals to study ip a method class; but the locality would 
determine which one it is better to choose. 


Still another wrote a sentence illustrating a use of the 
comma, that had troubled her in punctuation. 

Very many of the girls recited stanzas of poetry from 
the selections memorized during the year. 

One of the class, who recites with great acceptance, 
stopped at the close of one stanza, but the clapping of 
hands told her to go on to the end of the poem, which 
she did. 


One girl, who will never know arithmetic, but who de- 


lights in language, 


read. When she came to the point where, 
ding ceremony of John Alden and Priscilla, 


dish is seen standing 
looked over the heads of the class toward the door, and|h 


every one of us turned, half expecting to see the stalwart 
captain of Plymouth. 


told in a charming way the story of|of personal experience, as, 


“ Miles Standish’s Courtship,” which the class had recently |“ It made me use my fingers carefully.” 
after the wed-| worked with the bee, the more and better I saw.” “At 


Miles Stan-| first I was careless in my descriptions, but after I had 
in the doorway, our story-teller|been criticised for not telling bee truth I became more 


which has interesting activities and wide and useful or 


harmful relations to man. They should be led to feel 
that it is not enough to describe the anatomical peculiari- 


ties of an animal, but its actions, disposition, intelligence, 
food. mode of life, care of its young, ete., should be con- 
sidered. If it be useful to man, if it be domesticated, if 
it be pursued as game, the peculiarities of body, mind, 
and disposition upon which this usefulness depends should 


The horse, cow, dog, cat, English sparrow, 


When the method class were full of bee knowledge 


gotten from conta :t with bee realities they were ready to 
consider the presentation of the bee and its products to 
children. One of the first questions asked was, “ What 
good can come to children through bee study?” This 
inquiry provoked much talk, which consisted in statements 


“T know it tried my patience.” 
“The longer I 


onest. Iam sure honesty is cultivated by observations 


followed by descriptions.” ‘“ My judgment was exercised 
in thinking how it is that a bee which has its body every- 


Then we called for criticisms, which were given with| where curved, makes cells that have plane sides.” ‘I have 


some fun and some earnestness. 


Self-possession was|been weighing the two theories regarding instinct. I 


commended, mannerisms were noted and made the basis | judge the modern one the stronger.” ‘The talks we have 


for apersonal word in private to different members of || 


the class. 
Then the bell rang and we went home. 
Results: Variety. 


Glimpses of character as shown in the selections. va 
ventions are necessary to success.” 


Attention. 
Self-possession. 
A happy hour. 


The Training School. 


REPORT OF A CRITICISM LESSON UPON 
BEESWAX. 
BY MARY V. LEE, OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


PREPARATION OF METHOD CLASS FOR THE LESSON. 


1ad regarding adulterations of honey have set me thinking 
of adulterations in general, and I believe my views are 
sounder than they were.” 
not the haphazard work I have thought it, but that obser- 


“] realize that bee-keeping is 
tion, judgment, reading, and attendance of bee con- 


The above answers were followed by the question, 
Which do you regard as the more valuable, the know!l- 


— edge of the bee or the getting of that knowledge?” The 


* Because we may not deal with bees in the 


the old-fashioned limitation to substantially 

mathematics. At the same be 
it is ible to secure the same results with science, 

— ra if on am catch the tenth stndent. Must our colleges, 
with their libraries, laboratories, and funded advantages, be closed 
to all unless they study Greek ? It seems to me those colleges 
which demand Greek or no admission shut out the tenth student, 
at least, and much additional material which the college could use 
to the great advantage of the world and the college. It is no 
doubt lowering the traditional standard of a liberal education to 
make Greek elective, but at the same time liberalizing a ‘* liberal” 
education. The college was founded, originally, for the education 
of students in theology, and then law, and medicine. Is it nota 
fact that each of these professions to-day demands less Greek and 
more science ? Now the college ought to establish such a course 
and such requirements that the preparatory school can find time to 
do the additional work demanded by its students outside of the 
‘‘dead”’ languages and mathematics. I hope never to see the day 
when Greek is not tavght in our fitting schools. Then in our pre- 
paratory courses, more science, history, and English, and less Greek, 
yet some Greek. 
” It seems to me before the preparatory teacher can answer satis- 
factorily the balance of the questions asked, the colleges must de- 
termine just what constitutes a liberal edacation and what studies 
are necessary and what are their elective equivalents. (ne college 
demands one amount of preparation in Latin, for instance, another 
college another, ete. 
Let the colleges of the United States determine just how much 
Latin will be recognized as sufficient, and let the teacher know 
what will be considered equivalent, so that he can read the authors 
with some liberty of choice in the authors selected. We are ex- 
pected to read Virgil. Now aclass of boys might read some of 
Cicero’s orations in place of two or three books of Virgil with mach 
profit. Let the requirements of Latin be so indicated that all col- 
leges will demand the same amount, yet the teacher will develop 
his class according to the aptitude of the class. Many more points 
might be made, but I must not take the space which belongs to 
more experienced classical teachers. 


college st 
Latin, Greek, a 


DANA M. DustTAn, 
Monson Academy, Monson, Mass, 


MARCH. 
MONTH OF CHILLING WINDS. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A M. 


‘In March come the March winds, 
They blow and blow, 
They sweep up the brown leaves 
That green ones may grow.” 


DESCRIPTIVE. 
March is classed as the first month of spring. Blustering winds 


generally prevail throughout a considerable part of the month. It 
often ‘* comes in like a lion’’ and changes its character as it goes 
pupils decided that the strengthening through exercise of} on, and frequently ends “like a lamb.’’ An old proverb of the 
observation, judgment, memory, patience, honesty, and | forefathers says, “‘A peck of March dust is worth a king’s ran- 
neatness, is of more importance than bee knowledge. som,’’ meaning that the earth is dried by its winds and is fitted for 
“Why?” 
future, but we shall continually need and use the powers 
which have been strengthened by the study.” 


the reception of the seed of the sower. This month is often repre- 


sented as a man of tawny color and fierce aspect, with a helmet on 
his head, so far typical of Mars, while, appropriate to the season, 
be is represented leaning upon a spade, holding blossoms and 


Here the teacher remarked: “It is well at the outset|scions in his left hand, and in his right hand the sign, Aries, or 


of our teaching career to realize that the intellectual hunt 


The pupils before whom this lesson was given were the|for game may be worth more than the game itself; yet 
method class of a normal school; 7. ¢., its members were|the best teachers seek to have both the hunt and the game 


devoting twenty weeks to the study and discussion of psy-| valuable. 


But to return to our original question, ‘ What 


chology, school economy, methods of teaching arithmetic, | good will come to children through bee study?’” To this 
geography, grammar, reading, gymnastics, plants, and|the response was, “The same good as to us,—the develop- 


animals. ‘This period of discussion was to be followed by |n 
twenty weeks’ teaching of children in the practice school. |k 
Seven members of the normal faculty conduct method 


rent of their powers, and, possibly, the gaining of helpful 
nowledge.”’ 
The teacher and pupils of the method class now decided 


work in this class, thus securing varied personalities as|that there are points which ought to be reflected upon by 
well as varied opinions to help in the evolution of the|one who is preparing to give a lesson or to observe it in- 


embryo teachers. 
The lesson to be here reported was given before the so-]u 


telligently. ‘These points were written in orderly style 


pon the board, and from the list certain ones were selected 


called “animal class.” At the beginning of the term this|and assigned to different members of the class for their 
class made a somewhat thorough study of the honey bee, | special consideration during the progress of a lesson soon 
honey-comb, honey, and wax. This preliminary study|to be given by an experienced teacher. 


was deemed necessary because several members of the 
class had entered it on certificates and “pass cards” from 
schools in which the subject of zodlogy is studied from 
books entirely, from schools which have, apparently, not 
realized the difference between seeing what has been 
written of a bug, a bird, a beast, and seeing the creatures | 4 
themselves. The bee study freshened the concepts of 


[To be continued.) 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent 
ROF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


those who had been taught zodlogy in truly objective] THE CLASSICAL WORK OF THE ACADEMY AS RE- 


fashion. 
The bee was chosen because it is to be studied by the 


LATED TO THE COLLEGE, 
We all recognize the natural conservatism of the college. Inno- 


children in the practice school next term; because it is|’*ien comes slowly. The college, as a whole, has not kept within 
interesting ; because its p sadasts ene velanide dd tad be. sight of the spirit of modern life in its course of study. This does 


stincts wonderful ; because its help in the fertilization of 


not apply to the methods of teaching. We all, with reluctance 
venture to change our course of study. In answer, then, to the 


flowers connects it closely to botany ; because the janitor | qnestion relating to the weak points in a preparatory curriculum, I 
of the school is a practical bee man, able to answer a| Would say a failure of the college to modify the eurriculum to meet 
thousand questions not to be answered by books and able |'¥¢ lesitimate practical spirit of the nineteenth century. 


to help bee study by putting an observatory hive in the 
window of the zodlogical laboratory. 


Of course the Greek question must be first met and settled. The 


latitude and longitude of the preparatory work i limi 
demands of the college. y work is limited by the 


The work in animal methods could haye been com-|school must have it. If made electiy 


If the college requires Greek the fitting 
e, we must provide instruction. 


menced by the study of any other available creature which | !£ abolished at college, we must drop it, 


reached out into man’s life. It seems desirable that at 


Of the three courses mentioned the choice thus far has been be- 


the outset method pupils get broad ideas of animal work |" the first two. Personally I am convinced that no course sub- 


with children, hence they should early study an animal 


stituted for the traditivnal classical preparation will develop as 
much brain power in the unit of time in nine out of ten boys or 


The Ram; which constellation the sun enters on the 20th of this 


month, thereby showing the growing power of the suu’s rays, which 
in ancient hieroglyphics were expressed by the horns of animals. 


HISTORICAL, 
The third month in our present calendar consists of 31 days, aud 
its present name was derived from the Romans, among whom it 


was, at an early period, the first month of the year, and so con- 
tinued to be in several countries, until a comparatively recent time, 
the legal year beginning, even in England, on the 26th of March, 
till the change of the style in 1752. The reasons for commencing 
the year with this month are variously stated. One is the fact of 
its being the first month after the dead (winter) of the year, in 
which signs of a renewal of growth were seen. It was natural for 
the Romans to dedicate their first month to Mars and call it Mar- 
tius, considering the great importance they attached to war. 
Among the Saxon forefathers the month bore the name of Lenet 
Monat, that is the length month, in reference to the lengthening 
of the day at this season, the origin, also, of the term Lent. There 
is on record an old English and Scottish proverb : , 
“March borrows three days of April, and they are ill.” 
‘“ The first it shall be wind and weet; 

The next it shall be snaw and sleet; 

The third it shall be sic a freeze, 

Sal gar the birds stick to the trees.” 


It is disputed whether these ‘‘ borrowing days’’ were the last 
three in March or the first three in April. 


“UNLUCKY OR EVIL DAYS,”’ 


The following list of evil days in each month, from January to 
0 inclusive, is from the original Latin verses in the old Sarum 
issal 


January.— “ Of this first month the opening da 
And seventh like a sword will slay.” 


February.— The fourth day bringeth down to death; 
The third will stop a strong man’s breath.” 


“ The jirst the greedy glutton slays: 
The fourth cuts short the drunkard’s days.” 


IMPORTANT EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN MARCH. 


On the Ist of March, 1711, appeared the first number of the 
Spectator, which was planned by Addison in concert with Sir 
Richard Steele. This work was printed daily, and its success was 
chiefly owing to the matchless pen of Addison. His papers were 
signed ‘‘C. L. I. 0.,’’ which some suppose he adopted as com posing 
the name of the muse, Cli», but the more reasonable supposition is 
that they were the initials of the places where the papers were 
yritten,—Chelsea, London, |Islington, and the office. March 2d, 
1848, Louis Philippe, King of France, left for England. The first 
daily paper was The Daily Courant, which was printed in London 
on the 11th of March, 1702, by E. Mallet, at ‘* Fleet Bridge,’’ near 
“~ site of the present London Times. It consisted of a single page 
- yo columns. It was absorbed in the Daily Gazeteer in 1735. 
y- e 13th of March, 1781, the seventh planet, ‘* Uranas,’’ was 

iscovered by William Herschel. The early English calendars 
state that Noah entered the ark on the 17th of March and left it on 


Mareh.— 


the 29th of April. Who can prove this to be true ? Easter, anni- 


‘Versary of the resurrection of the Saviour from the dead, —one of 
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the three great festivals of the year,—is always the first Sunday 
after the fall moon, which happens upon or next after the twenty- 
first day of March; and if the full moon happens on a Sunday, 
Easter day is the Sanday after. Easter Sunday for 1888 occurs on 
the first day of April, under the above rule, and Palm Sunday 
oceurs on the 25th of March. The Stamp Act was r¢ pealed in March, 
1766. The British troops evacuated Boston March 17, 1776. The 
Battle of Guilford Court House oceurred March 15,1781. The 
Federal Constitution of the United States went into effect March 4, 
1789. The Peace of Amiens was proclaimed March 29, 1802. 
John VI. of Portugal died March 10, 1826. Vera Cruz, in Mexico, 
surrendered to General Scott, March 20,1847. Texas was annexed 
to the United States in March, 1845. 


EMINENT PERSONS BOKN IN MARCH. 


(To be used by students in literature and for topics for biograph- 
ical sketches. ) 

D. Junius Juvenal, Latin poet, A.D. 40; Sir Thomas Bodley, 
founder of BodJeian Library, 1544 ;W. C. Macready,tragedian, 1793 ; 
Dr. George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury, 1660; Michael Angelo 


Buonarotti, painter, sculptor, and architect, 1474; Sir Charles 


Napier, 1786; Austin H. Layard, explorer of Nineveh, 1817; Dr. 


Joseph Franz Gall, founder of porenctegy. 1757; Professor Play- 


fair, natural philosophy, 1748; Torquato Tasso, Italian poet, 1544; 


Esther Johnson (Swift's Stella), 1681, Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, 1767; Caroline Lucretia Herschel, astron- 


omer, 1750; Samuel Patterson, first book auctioneer, 1728 ; Rev. Dr, 
Thomas Chalmers, 1780; Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 1274; 
Sebastian Bach, musical composer, 1685; Henry Kirke White, poet, 
1785; Sir Anthony Van Dyck, painter, 1509 ; Rosa Bonheur, artist, 
1822; William Smith, father of English geology, 1769; René Des- 
cartes, French philosopher, 1596; Francis Joseph Hayda, musical 
composer, 1732. 
EMINENT PERSONS WHO HAVE DIED IN MARCH, 

Francis Rabelais, French romancist, 1553; Anne, Queen of Eng- 
land, 1619; Horace Walpole, 1797; George Herbert, poet, 1633 ; 
Copley Fielding, landscape painter, 1855; Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr, 
1825; Joseph Jekyll, noted wit, 1837; Francis Beaumont, dram- 
atist, 1616; Anna Letitia Barbauld, juvenile writer, 1825; Benja- 
min West, painter, 1820; Caesar Borgia, killed 1508; Richard, 
Lord Braybrooke, editor of ‘‘ Pepys’s Diary,’’ 1858; Julius Cesar, 
assassinated B.C., 44; Jean Baptiste Rousseau, French poet, 1741 ; 
Mrs. Auna Jameson, writer on art, 1860; John Horne Tooke, po- 
litical writer, 1812; Sir Joseph Banks, naturalist, 1820; Sir Isaac 
Newton, philosopher, 1727; Robert Southey, poet, 1843; Jonathan 
Edwards, Calvinistie clergyman, 1758; Paul, Emperor of Russia, 
assassinated 1801; Carl Maria von Weber, composer, 1829; Eliz- 
abeth, Queen of England, 1603; Bertel Thorvaldsen, Danish 
sculptor, 1844 ; Emanuel Swedenborg, 1772 ; Charlotte Bronte, 
1855; Beethoven, composer, 1827; John C. Calhoun, 1850, 


QUESTIONS IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Twenty minutes allowed for this exercise. Pencils are not to be 
used except in writing the answers. 

1. Change § to an equivalent fraction having 54 for its denom- 
inator. 

2. If a hat can be made from } of a yard of velvet, how many 
hats can be made from 4} yards ? 

3. What part of is ? 

4. What is that number to which if ¢ of itself be added the sum 
will be 

5. What was the cost of gloves which are sold for $1 a pair at a 
loss of 20 per cent. ? 

6. The interest of.a certain sum for 6 months at 4 per cent. is $8 ; 
what would be the interest of the same sum for | year at 8 per 
cent. ? 

7. A man sold { of his farm and had 100 acres left. How many 
acres had ke at first ? 

8. How many square yards in the ceiling of a room 31 feet long 
and 18 feet wide ? 

9, If 7 pounds of tea cost $34, what will 20 pounds cost when the 
price is 10 per cent. higher ? 

10, At $2 a rod what is the difference in the cost of fencing a lot 
of land 20 rods square, and another lot containing the same area 
which is 40 rods long ? 


EXAMPLES IN ADDITION, 


Five minutes are allowed for the addition, the test being to see 
how many columns can be added correctly in that time. 


A B Cc D 
345 456 56 678 
567 835 835 567 
400 592 592 491 
359 728 726 359 
248 167 367 248 
727 955 954 827 
552 289 289 558 
47 373 673 784 
337 407 487 330 
174 689 968 274 
985 764 764 983 
847 865 865 347 
785 796 796 785 
338 347 5AT 438 
951 586 583 952 
856 627 627 853 
664 992 695 674 
517 738 731 517 
376 579 579 376 
456 507 678 789 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Of the cities in the United States containing over 100,000 in- 


2. the largest in Europe, mention five. 

3. Of the largest in Asia, mention three. 

4. Of the largest in South America, mention two. 2 

5. What is the form of government in the United States ? 
Spain ? France? Brazil? Russia? Japan ? 

6. Into what bodies of water do the following rivers flow: Nel- 
son? Dwina? Nile? Colorado? Indus? Danube? Ganges ? 

7. Name in order the states and territories between Kansas City 
and San Francisco. ; 

8. Define archipelago, plateau, and watershed. : 

9. What are the principal productions of South America,—vege- 


table ? animal ? mineral ? 
articles exported from each of 


10. Mention one of the princi 
the following islands: Java? ? Moluccas? Greenland ? 
Sumatra? Ouba? . 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MASTERING PRINCIPLES BEFORE EXAMPLES. 


Mr. Editor :—‘* The Classical Department,’’ of the JouRNAL 
of Feb. 9, has an able and interesting article by A. C. Lyford, 
which all classical teachers will be highly benefited by reading. 
But we must criticise the following : 

‘* Let the student be required to master the grammatical princi- 
ples to be exemplified in the lesson and to write out in Greek the 
sentences in hand.’’ 

Mr. Lyford cannot have meant precisely what he wrote here. 
Mastcring grammatical principles to be exemplified is an impossi- 
bility, for the very purpose and object of the example is to help 
the student to master the principles. 

This statement, morever, embodies the principal error of much 
of the teaching of the past and even of the present day, that too 
much is expected to be mastered before it is exemplified. We 
could illustrate a better method in various ways, but will limit our 
illustration to the first example,for translation in Professor White's 
admirable Greek lessons. 

It might be required that the pupil should master or commit to 
memory the pardigm of Aiw, or at least the present tense of the 
active voice. But it would interest him far more to show him 
Adover in the lesson, and ask him to write and translate it with the 
grammar open before him, and then BaoiAciw, BaoiAeveic, and so 
go through the entire lesson of Greek into English and English into 
Greek. We admit that this method is different from that recom- 
mended even by the learned author of the book, but have found 
that pupils who have been taught entirely in this way have done 
equally as well, when brought into class work of a more advanced 
grade, as those who have been drilled by the method which requires 
more preliminary grammatical study before taking up the work of 
translating. The interest in the grammar will not be abated but 
greatly increased by the method here recommended, It leads to a 
perception at once of the use and advantages of grammatical know]l- 
edge, and is in harmony with the practice of grammatical stu- 
dents in al! their researches of the higher grade. 

Boston, Feb. 11, 1888. ’ R. L. PERKINS. 


SOME CURIOUS STATEMENTS IN RECENTLY PUB- 
LISHED GRAMMARS. 


The author says: ‘‘ The parts taken separately are often in ap- 
position with the whole’’; as, The men struck each other. Here 
each is in apposition with men, denoting them separately and other 
is the object of struck.’’ 

How much better to call each other and one another in such con- 
structions, reciprocal pronouns. 

Again, the author says: ‘‘ Verbs of asking, teaching, and a few 
others, have two direct objects.’’ ‘* The construction is the same 
when one of the objects is an infinitive, as, I heard him step, I saw 
him run.”’ 

In the first sentence above, what was heard? Was it one thing, 
jor two things? Evidently one thing was heard, and that one thing 
is expressed by the words jim (to) step. ‘The meaning clearly is, 
not that I heard jim, but that I heard a stepping by him, or what is 
the same thing, I heard him (to) step. ' 

But now this author says: There are (wo distinct objects, and 
both of them direct. Lf then, there are iwo objects, then, ‘* I heard’’ 
two different things, which is nonsense. 

Now there are verbs which do take a noun and an infinitive as 
objects, but in these cases the noun is an indirect object. Thus in 
the sentence, ‘‘ He taught me to read,’’ me is an indirect object, and 
the infinitive to read is logically distinct from me, and a direct ob- 
ject. But this case is entirely different from the one above dis- 
cussed, BROOKLYN. 


WIDTH OF THE ZONES. 


Mr. Editor :—What would be the width of each zone if the 
earth’s axis were inclined 18°, 20°, 25°, 30°, 35°, 45°, 75° ? 


INDIAN TERRITORY AND THE PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. Editor :—Please to tell us, through your paper, whether the 
‘* Public Lands,’’ as marked in some geographies, are a part of 
Indian Territory or whether they are considered as a separate divi- 
sion ? Some give Indian Territory as a part of the southern boun- 
dary of Colorado, and some give the ‘‘ Public Lands.’’ Which is 
right ? J. M. N. 

Tupper’s Plains, O. 

Answer :—Seven good authorities support us in the statement 
that the ‘‘ Public Lands’’ are a part of Indian Territory and are 
not considered as a separate division. Bradley’s Atlas of the World, 
on all five maps where the questioned ground is indicated, repre- 
sents it asa part of Indian Territory. Johnson’s New Universal 
Cyclopedia says of Indian Territory: It has Texas for its southern 
and western wage except for a distance of thirty-five miles on 
the 103d meridian, where it joins New Mexico. The other author- 
ities supporting our statement are: Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 

‘orld, People’s Cyclopedia, Library of Universal Knowledge, Ap- 
pieton’s New American Cyclopedia, Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Not 
one of these treats of the ** Pablic Lands’’ as a separate division. 


Mr. Editor :—Your editorial concerning Miss Freeman is timely 
and excellent. 

Kate Shelby, during life, rides free of fare en all railroads, was 
honored by our legislature with a gold medal and with some money, 
[ believe. She is our ‘‘ Grace Darling.’’ Nebraska has a chance 
to honor hers now. 


Storm Lake, Ia., Feb. 4, 1888. 


Mr. Editor :—1 think it will be a real service to call the attention 
of teachers to that capital example of ‘‘ applied pedagogy,’’ the 
Evolution of Dodd, published by the D. Lothrop Company. The 
title is enigmatical, not to say misleading, but it stands for a book 
bright and useful in every part. ‘' Dodd”’ is an abbreviated name 
for Doddridge Watts Weaver, the wayward son of a Methodist 
minister, and the book gives some specimens of the treatment he 
received from various teachers and the effect produced. Forta- 
nately, ‘‘Mr. Charles Bright’’ gets hold of the boy in the right 
| way, and “ evolves ’’ the good-that was in him, Both, parents and 


S. S, TowNsLeEy. 


= 


teachers will be dull if they do not find many useful lessons in an 
art that taxes both their patience and their ingenuity. 
Bridgeport, Ct., Jan. 13, 1888. _ J. D. B. 


Mr. Editor :—1 saw in the N. E. JourNAL or Epvucation, 
some months ago, mention of Long's Commentaries on Cicero, Vol. 
III., as very helpful to teachers. Will you have the kindness to 
tell me the number of volumes in the work, the price, the names of 
the publishers, and where it is to be obtained? Is it text with 
commentaries, translation with commentaries, or commentaries 
alone? If you will have the kindness to give me the information 
you will confer a great favor upon a teacher who is very anxious 
to increase his efficiency. DARIus STEWARD. 


Mr. Editor :—In my brief article in the JoURNAL, two weeks 
since, I vonfined myself simply to the form of the sentence, ‘‘ I de> 
sired him to be promoted,’’ which, I believe, violates no gram- 
matical principle. At the same time it is a grammatical form that 
[ think no good writer of English would use in stating that propo- 
sition. His being promoted is not his own act, but that of another 
party; hence the insistency of desiring ‘‘him.’’ I think any writer 
of good English would say, ** I desire his promotion,’’ or ‘‘ I desire 
that he may be promoted.’’ But the same grammatical form may 
be used in ‘‘I urge (or ask, er advise) him to be satisfied with his 
lot,’’ without involving any such inconsistency, because his being 
satisfied depends on himself. B. ¥F. T 


Mr. Editor :—As the intelligent pupil now has the floor, I send 
a reply which I recently received from him in writing : 
Question.—Explain these expressions: ‘‘ Settler's ellum,’’ ‘* in 
the pit,’’ and ‘‘ working his Sunday text.” 
Answer.—The “‘ settler’s ellum’’ was the deacon in the pit, com- 
posing his Sunday text or sermon; that is writing it. 

I should hardly want the readers of the JOURNAL to know where 
English is taught in this way, but the answer certainly deserves per- 
manent record as a comprehensive picture of mental ay 


FACTS. 
WORDS, 

Truth, conformity to fact. 

Veracity, habitual tendency to truthfulness. 

That is the word to use when it is more euphonious than which, 
anless the meaning is very clearly ‘‘ and he,’’ “‘ and it,”’ ‘* for he,’’ 
or for it.”’ 

Who or which should be used when some new fact is to be intro- 
daced regarding the antecedent, whereas that should be used to 
complete the antecedent. 

That cannot be preceded by a preposition, therefore the use of 
that throws the preposition to the end of the sentence and is correct 
and pleasiog English, notwithstanding the old rule,—‘‘ never end a 
sentence with a preposition.”’ 

Any is an unfortunate word to use, as it is liable to be misunder- 
stood. It cannot be used to express ‘‘several,’’ nor yet to refer to 
‘*a single one,’’ as it may refer to ‘‘one’’ or ‘‘ several,’’ and 
should be used only when it matters not which is understood. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL AID, 


Alaska (shares in the appropriation). 
Prepared by the National Bureau of Education. 


— Ason of Browning, the English poet, will visit the United States 
in the spring. He is said to be much like his father, and his com- 
ing will undoubtedly give a fresh boom to the Browning clubs. 
Unless, indeed, the Dante clubs can induce a son of Dante, or, 
better still, Mr. Dante himself, to visit the country and infuse into 


them a new life and interest, the Browning clubs are pretty likely 
to knock ’em out.—Chicago Herald, 


States and Territories. Persons who could Proposed 
not write in 1880. Disbursement, 
United States, . . . . . 6,214,180 $77,000,000. 00 
Arizona Territory, . . ity 5,842 72,388.30 
California, . . . . . . . . 53,430 662,051.95 
Colorado, . . . . . . . . 10,474 129, 788.50 
Dakota Territory, . . . . . . 4,821 59,737.09 
Delaware, . . . . . . . 19,414 240,559. 17 
Florida, .. . 80,183 993,548.79 
Iowa, . . . . . . . . . . 46,609 577,582.84 
Kansas, . . . . . . . . . 39,476 489, 147. 72 
Louisiana, 3,945,051.48 
Massachusetts, ...... 92,980 1,152,116,61 
Minnesota, . . . . . . . . 34,546 428,060.02 
Mississippi, . . « « « 878,201 4,624,339.33 
Montana Territory, . . .. . 1,707 21,151.46 
New Hampshire, ..... 14,302 177,216.30 
New Mexioo, . ....- « 57,156 708,220.88 
North Carolina, . . . . 468,975 5,749,121.37 
Pennsylvania, ... . . 228,014 2,825,324. 93 
Rhode Island, . . . 24,793 307,210.44 
South Carolina, .. . + 369,848 4,582,792.26 
410,722 5,089, 262.62 
3,920,913.78 
Utah Territory, . . 8,826 109,363.10 
Virginia, eter 5,332,498. 25 
Wasbington Territory, . 3,889 48,188.06 
West Virginia, 85,376 1,057,895.33 
Wiscomin, . .... + 55,558 688,420.03 
Wyoming, 556 6,889.40 
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encouragement, that he 


did such work as a layman, if the word may be 


thirty-six years, 
accomplishes. His best thought, his most 


used, rarely, if ever, 
0 State Street careful study, his most earnest work, a 
JOURNAL and AMERICAN TRAOHEE for Chicago 804/17, often visited other schools, investigating new methods, 

He had a keen perception of what 
was best in the methods which he examined, reaching speedy and 
just conclusions as to their value for his own immediate province ; 
Page| he was wonderfully acute in determining the worth of the work of 

, : - iB the schoolroom, and quickly gauged the ability of the teacher. 


with the same end in view. 


ll were given to the schools. 


He watched and guided the progress of the schools from the 


primitive ungraded schools of a generation ago to the graded system 
4 117 | of to-day; from the poorly constructed and equipped rooms of that 
time to the comfortable, well-appointed rooms of the present. 


By his death Northbridge has lost a most skillful physician, a 


March, - - - - - 118 
uestions in Mental Arithmetic, % » 7 - 119! ost useful citizen; the schools a remarkably efficient supervisor, 
uestions in Geography, - ° - - 11 
otes aud Queries, the teachers a dear and bighly valued friend. 

Facts, - - - - - - 

itorial: Notes, - - - - - - 120 
“OLD SOUTH” WORK IN THE WEST. 
The Department of Superintendence, - - - - 
° - One of the most interesting movements, stimulated by 
- - 121 


This and That, ‘ 


the Old South work in Boston, has just been started in 


Second Anniversary, - - ist 


New York Letter, 


_ jaileity, desiring to promote a more serious and intelligent 
. ivy attention to American history, have arranged a course of 


Notes from a Chileago Standpolnt, - - 
Educat lonal 124 popular lectures on the History of the 
General Epitome, - history being traced in the successive ectures ol e 
© series, from the earliest times to the final division of 
Magazines, - - - - 187/the Northwest Territory into the states of Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin; the course closing 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, FE B. 13, 1888. with a talk upon the importance of the study of North- 


LENT. 
SLEEPING-CAR rates to San Francisco have been reduced | J, 
to $13.50 from Chicago. 


Tue Blair Bill passed the Senate 39 to 29, with more 
than half a chance that it will pass the House. 


Tue Department of Superintendence held its banner 


Flower, and Prof. William F. Allen. 
learn that the opening lecture was a very great success,| ported above. The influence of such a gathering upon the school 
the church in which the course is held being “ literally | interests of the country cannot be overestimated. 

packed,” says our correspondent, and large numbers of 
people being turned away. 


Turner, Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Mr. Frank A. 
We are glad to 


The popularity of this pro- 


meeting in Washi ek ; iv 
lant give gram is another evidence of the genuine interest which 


port next week. 


CALIFORNIANS have arranged for the best excursions|tory. Nothing is more to be desired. 
New England ought to send hun-| more than such lectures to create that intelligent patriot-| ence of nearly a thousand teachers and superintendents. 


at the lowest figures. 


Nothing can do 


dreds to the meeting at San Francisco in July, and we|ism, and that higher conception of citizenship and its du- 


think she will do it. 


Wm. E. Sueipon, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, has 
charge of all matters of transportation to the National 
Association, and will answer all inquiries. There will be 
a through train from Boston to San Francisco. 


WE “raise” fruits, “ cultivate ” plants, “ break” colts, 
“breed ” stock, “train” pigeons, but we “ educate ” man. 


ties, which is the aim of those who sustain the Old South 
work in Boston, and those who sustain the similar work, 
which we are so glad to see beginning, in other cities. 


It is a little remarkable that up to date the Old South 


work has been taken up more energetically in the West 
than in the East. 
year’s course, sustained by the enthusiastic Indianapolis 
people is just issued. 


The interesting program of the third 


The interest in these lectures in 


had become a friend whose loss words are 


and for 


that he 


quaintance with those engaged in 
rew from all 


time of his death, his brother, five sons, and a nephew. 
In addition to the immense publishing business, of which 
he was ever the leading spirit, he had a large printing 
establishment in Brooklyn. Not only in his regular busi- 
ness enterprises was he interested, but outside he had a 
number of important business connections, being largely 
interested in the Union Paeifie Railroad, several of the 
elevated railroads of New York City, the Hanover Bank, 
the Dime Savings Bank in Brooklyn, and the Home In- 
surance Company. Whatever he touched financially 
seemed to sueceed. His energy, good judgment, and tact 
seemed never to fail him. 

His philanthropic spirit was equal to his business in- 
stinet ; Cornell University, Fisk University, the Polytech- 
nie Institute, and the famous Adelphi Academy in 


Long Island Historical Society, the New England Society 
of Brooklyn, are indebted to him for constant evidences 
of his devotion. The Congregational denomination re- 
cognized him as one of its foremost friends in New York, 
Brooklyn, and the country at large. He was prominent 
among the friends of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, and Home Missionary Society. 

Fortunately the publishing house is so organized that 
the public will not realize that the head of the firm is re- 
moved, but personal friends, far and near, will greatly 
miss him as an associate and fellow laborer in many great 


causes. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 


It was the uniform testimony of the seniors in attendance upon 


western history and its importance in general history.| the meeting in Washington, last week, that it was the most largely 
The present course consists of six lectures, by Mr. Will-| attended, the most lively, the most representative, the most sensible 


shire Butterfield, Prof. James D. Butler, Prof. Frederick | meeting in the history of the Association. 


State Supt. M. A. 
Newell, of Maryland, has doubtless been in attendance upon as 
many sessions as any one and as faithful in his observations as any 
man in the country, and he says emphatically all that we have re- 


In the not distant past the department consisted of a mere hand- 
ful of men meeting in one of the rooms of the Ebbitt House, later 
they met in an ‘“‘upper chamber” of one of the churches, while 
this year they had the beautiful hall of the Franklin School build- 


our people are now beginning to take in their own his- ing at every session but one, when they were invited to the High 


School hall, and all the schools of the city dismissed, giving an audi- 


Pennsylvania was the banner state in point of attendance.—— 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Baltimore were admirably represented 
by their superintendents, Howland, McAlister, and Wise. ——Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Lilinois, New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, and Ohio, were represented by their 
state superintendents. There were no cranks at Washington. 
Women were scarce on the program, bat the quality was good. 
——Pres. Aaron Gove, of the National Association, made every- 
body want to go to San Francisco.——The publishing houses were 
represented by their best men in the best way.——Pres. Newton 
C. Dougherty was a prompt, energetic, decided, well-posted, good- 


The distinction is clearly made tl : 
y made that we “educate” him Indianapolis is very warm, the audiences of young people |™tured, presiding officer.——Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard's 


who would strive to develop the power in himself if he 
had a clear idea of himself and his capabilities. In this 
sense, man alone can be educated. The emphasis of this 
distinction has done much to prepare the way for the best 
use of the word education. 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS AS SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEE. 


The chief danger attendant upon the increase of the 
number of school superintendents in New England towns 
is the possibility of reducing the number of eminent men 


Massachusetts Legislature and a member of the House 


that town : 


of the public schools of Northbridge is ended. By the death of 
Rowse Reynolds Clarke, M.D., the schools of the town have lost 


votion to their welfare. 
For,the teachers he was more than an adviser and helper; he 


numbering a thousand. 
Chicago, under the direction of Mr. Belfield, principal of 
the Manual Training School, is nearly arranged, and will 
be upon the Constitution, like the Old South course of 
last summer. 
from Bloomington, Hlinois, and from Milwaukee, and 
there is a likelihood that similar work may soon be un- 
dertaken in those places. 


The second year’s course in 


Much interest in the work is reported 


ALBERT 8S. BARNES. 


Ix the death of Albert S. Ba 

who shall make a life-long sacrifice for the schools of their the book publishing house of A $ tieaed oe ss 
towns. Dr. R. R. Clarke, of Northbridge, a member of the ucational interests of the country lose an factor, 
‘ for more and more these great firms exercise a large and 
Committee on Education, whose recent sudden death was healthy influence in the progress of educational Mo “i 
a loss to the cause of education, deserves the following] yy. Barnes has been one of the ablest men in th st 
beautiful tribute prepared for us by a friend resident in nity. .|He was born in New Haven Sliiey a aaa 
and died February 18, 1888 aged 71 ' 

A life of earnest, persistent, self-sacrificing endeavor in behalf! of ten he entered a publishing house in Hartford as si ni 
and at the age of eighteen went to New York City. One 
alll Bar of his earliest ventures was the publication of the mathe- 
had all the love of a parent for a child, they were his absorbing matical work of Prof. Charles Davies, and a history by 
thought, unselfishly he wrought for them, and the degree of success} Mrs. Emma Willard. At the age of twenty-three he went 
attained by them is in the largest measure due to his untiring de-|into business in Philadelphia, but sixteen years later re- 
turned to New York where he remained. At the age of 
hand so endeared himself to them by his uniform kindness, by his twenty-four he married Miss Harriet E. Barr of Hart- 
consideration for their feelings, his appreciation of the difficulties| ford, and after her death he married (1883) 
under which they labored, by his cordial greetings and words of! Matthews Smith. He had in the firm with him at the 


Mrs. Mary 


distinguished president, has never uttered educational sentiments 
so discriminating, judicious, and effective, has never brought him- 
self into such hearty accord with the public school men of the coun- 
try.——Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis and Concord fame, has 
rarely addressed an educational gathering with such clear and com- 
prehensible statements of ethical philosophy peculiarly adapted to 
the needs of the schools and the school system.——Dr. A. P. Marble, 
of Worcester, used his rhetorical art with greater vigor and more 
classic phrase in his ‘‘ arraignment of the advocates of manual 
training’’ than on any previous occasion. ——A. S. Draper, state su- 
perintendent of New York, presented the most masterly paper upon 
the examination of candidates for teachers’ certificates that has yet 
appeared, and he delivered it with an effectiveness unsurpassed, we 
think unmatched, during the session. —-Comr. N. H. R. Dawson was 
attentive to the interests of the department, and was specially 
thoughtfal in seeuring an advantageous hour, and marked atten- 
tion in the Presidential reception to the members. ——George How- 
land, Chicago's scholarly and skillfal superintendent, held the 
same prominence in general regard upon the platform and in dis- 
cussion that he always enjoys. He honors Chicago by his uniformly 
graceful putting of well-considered, schoolroom philosophy.—— 
Prof. Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, read a brilliant defense of 
manual training as the strategic point in public school develop- 
mental education.——State Supt. Richard Edwards, of Illinois, as 
on every public occasion, distingnished himself as a thinker and 
speaker. Few men are as welcome upon the edacational platform. 
——Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, rarely gives so much time toa meeting as to this, 
being in attendance upon every session. He spoke with his accus- 
tomed wealth of fact and strength of philosophy.——Suapt. John E. 
Bradley, of Minneapolis, compassed the “‘ ins and outs” of teach- 
ing and supervising with unprecedented clearness and thoroughness. 
——Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the Industrial Edu- 
cational Association of New York City, read the ablest argument 
for the engrafting of manual training upon the public school system 


Brooklyn owe much to his generosity and counsel. The ~ 
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that we have yet heard. He promises to be one of the greatest ac- 
quisitions to the educational force of the day.—Jesse B. Thayer, 
state superintendent of Wisconsin, treated the subject of County 
Institutes with the hand of a master.—Dr. Jerome Allen spoke 
with his accustomed devotion to the normal school idea. — Prof. 
H. H. Belfield knows the manual training school philosophy as 
well as practice, and knows how to speak it effectively. —— Supt. 
W. B. Powell, of Washington, talked well, and did everything in 
his power to make the department enjoy their stay in the city, —— 
Miss Mattie Fleming, of the Clara Conway Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn., was one of the popular features of the week, both in her pa- 
per upon elocution and in her social grace. ——Supt. M. A. Newell, 
of Maryland, was never more full of tact in speech, saying with 
consummate art, the things that tell effectively through logic and 
humor.——Supt. George Luckey, of Pittsburg, always makes an 
audience happy and leaves it with a higher sense of the dignity and 
importance of the profession.——Eli T. Tappan, state superintend- 
ent of Ohio, represents his state with a manliness and wisdom that 
command universal respect and admiration.——Harvey M. La 
Follette, state superintendent of Indiana, won a good place in the 
regard of his associates by his treatment of the County Institute 
problem.——Prin. A. G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater (Mass. ) 
Normal School, spoke with rare discrimination and effectiveness. 

——Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Boston, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, was one of the most genial men in Washington. His 
wit as well as his wisdom loses nothing with age. ——D. L. Kiehle, 

state superintendent of Minnesota, had more vigor and courage 
in denouncing the evils of politics in education than any other 
speaker.——Dr. Edward Brooks had a difficult place as first to 
follow Dr. Harris’s great paper, but he did it well. ——E. E. Hig- 
bee, state superintendent of Pennsylvania, pats more nervous en- 
ergy and clear thought into an address than is common at an asso- 
ciation. ——S8upt. J. M. Bloss, of Topekaand Supt. W. R. Baker of 
Savannah, believe most sincerely in the necessity of mutual confi- 
dence and friendliness between superintendent and teachers.—— 
Charles S. Young, ex-state superintendent of Nevada, was in ear- 
nest in working up the sentiment for the meeting in San Francisco. 

——Assistant U. S. Comr. J. W. Holcombe did much, and always 
in good taste, to make the meeting a success and its members 
happy.——Hon. Zalmon Richards, the father of the National Edu- 
cational Assoc., is held in high regard by his brethren, old and young. 

——C. C. Davidson, of Alliance, Ohio, was, in every good sense, the 

the master of transportation.——Wm. E. Sheldon was uniformly 

well received, and the volume of Proceedings of the meeting at 
Chicago was highly commended.—W. R. Thigpen, of the Savan- 
nah High School, was an efficient auxiliary to the executive force 
of the Department, and performed the duties of secretary promptly 
and faithfully Alexander Hogg, of Texas, was thoroughly pre- 
pared for the discussion of the Blair Bill ——Superintendent Handy 
of Delaware appeared to advantage in the discussion. Silas C. 

Neff, of Philadelphia, made a good impression in speaking upon 
teaching reading. ——Normal Principals Noss and Lyte of Pennsyl- 
vania are among the most promising men of the East. ——County 
Superintendent Woodruff of Pennsylvania faced more questions 
than any other speaker.——Superintendents Phillips and Will S. 

Munroe of Pennsylvania have stepped to the front in their state by 
their good work and public spirit. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


George E. Gay, principal of the Malden High School, delivered 
a lecture upon the New Education in one of the churches of that 
city, recently, by request of a large number of citizens. Mr. Gay 
is a strong man in both school and society.——Prof. Moses True 
Brown was the guest of the Sub-Masters’ Club at its last meeting, 
and addressed the members upon Tone Color. The selections chosen 
for illustration were exquisitely rendered.——The Williams College 
Alumni dined at the Parker House on the evening of February 15, 
the gathering being in every way a great success. ——The city archi- 
tect, the sub-committee on schools of the Board of Aldermen, and 
the committee on schools and schoolhouses of the School Board 
have been visiting the schoolhouses with a view to repairs. ——The 
Fire Commissioners have been putting private fire-alarm boxes into 
the schoolhouses. The School Music Teachers’ Association, 
which held its meeting at the New England Conservatory of Music 
on Feb. 18, had over 1,500 persons in attendance. In addition to 
the school exercises by Mr. S. Henry Hadley, referred to last week, 
there were addresses by President D. B. Hagar of Salem, and O. 
B. Brown of Malden. ——The twentieth annual dinner of the Bow- 
doin Alumni Association, at the Parker House on Feb. 14, was a 
t success. The enthusiasm over the president, Wm. De Witt 
fiyde, was most flattering. A number of the teachers of this city 
and her suburbs sat around the board. ——The alumni of Brown Uni- 
versity met at Young’s Hotel on Feb. 17, and upwards of 150 gen- 
tlemen enjoyed the festivities. 
* * 
Henry H. Kimball, one of the sub-masters, is proprietor of The 
Kimball, Allston street, which not only has first-class appointments 


in every respect, but sets a special dining-table at low rates, for 
single dinners. Many of our teachers and business men, from the 
central of the city, make it their daily rendezvous. The 


guests of this house recently gave a fine musical and literary en- 
tertainment, greatly enjoyed by their friends. 
* * 

— The school children were much delighted with the change of 
program for the celebration of Washington’s birthday this year at 
the Old South Meetinghouse. The famous Diorama of the Life 
of General Grant was exhibited for their special entertainment under 
the direction of Head Master L. M. Chase, of the Dudley School. 

* * * 


Educational circles have been much disturbed lately over the pub- 


lished accounts of the disappearance of John C. Crowley, one of 
the most active members of the School Board, many reasons having 
been assigned by the public prints therefor not altogether creditable 
toa member of the School Board. Mrs. Crowley, acting under 
power of attorney for him, tendered his resignation at the last 
meeting of the Board. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


HER DIMPLE. 


See the dimple in her chin, 

How it flashes out and in 
When she smiles, — 

Shyly comes and swiftly flies, 

While she charms you with her eyes 
And her wiles. 


Il, 
Who could e’er resist its 
Or a sign of malice ae 
But beware! 
For its charm, so exquisite, 
Makes it but a fatal pit 
To ensnare. 


Ill, 
What a picture it would make! 
But the artist’s heart would break 
Despite his skill ; 
For it’s on her chin, you see, 
And she couldn’t possibly 
Keep it still. 


barrel of a gun to see the powder when it explodes. 
them on. 


ward to see how a lamp-post tastes. 
** Schools of Journalism ’’ may be useful, 


to teaching young husbands how to carve. 
The business man should always be 


of Wisdom ’’ column in a country weekly. 


have at the theatre. 
upon the man who only lives in Chicago or St. Louis. 
hundred wives has a chance to get instruction. 


a love-sick youth cannot help feeling glad that this is so. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Dimples make an interesting study, but to examine them too 
closely and persistently may be as fatal as it is to look down the 


These patent clamp skates for girls may be all very well, but 
the young men complain that it doesn’t take any time at all to put 


The boy who has been induced by a playmate to put his tongue 
to a lamp-post on a frosty morning never has any curiosity after- 


ps, in their way, 
but what is really needed in every large city is a university devoted 


lite to all his customers. 
If the druggist’s clerk is courteous to the old maid who comes in 
regularly every day to buy a two-cent stamp, some day she may 
come in with a burst of enterprise and buy a dozen postal cards. 


It would make old Socrates tired to think how little he knew, if 
he could just come back to earth now and read through the “‘ Pearls 


There are five thousand books published in this country every 
year, and nearly 250,000 volumes already in the Harvard College 
library, and still Harvard students cannot seem to learn how to be- 


The man who resides in Boston naturally looks down a little 
Of course Solomon was the wisest man. A fellow with seven 


Love comes to a man but once in a life time; and the friends of 


helpless invalid until her bright spirit took flight a few years ago, 


and her pain-racked, misshapen body was laid to rest. It was 
pathetic to meet this couple at some resort, where they chanced to 
be passing a summer vacation, and note how the brave little man 
tended his helpless wife, as a mother would a sick infant. When 
he went to walk he wheeled her on before him. He carried her 
around the hotel in his arms, he wrote beside her little wagon, and 
they were scarcely ever separated. And she, despite bodily pain 
and all her limitations, was bright, fresh, and cheerful; and her 
serene spirit gleamed from her eyes with a deep and hopefal intelli- 
gence that many a more favored woman might envy.—C. M. Bar- 
rows, in ‘‘Acts and Anecdotes of Authors.”? 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 


With this number of the JouRNAL we complete two years of ed- 
itorial life in this office, and wish to thank our readers for the 
hearty support and cordiality which have made the years pleasant 
to us and profitable to the business office. We should be ungrate- 
ful indeed, did we not appreciate the daily evidence of this loyalty 
and friendliness, and it will be our aim to show our estimate of this 
interest by making the paper more than ever valuable, by focusing 
the best expression of the best thought of the best teachers, super- 
visors, and specialists of the land; touching in turn through some 
skillful hand every subject of interest to the profession; treating 
with discrimination, courage, and charity every question that con- 
cerns the peace and prosperity of the schoolroom. 
Notwithstanding the literary and scholarly talent that has been 
at command for these colamns the past two years, we announce 
with justifiable pride that we shall be able to do even better in the 
future than in the past by way of contributed articles.’ In addition 
to this we shall be enabled to improve all other departments. Sat- 
isfactory as our office foree has been, there has been one lack that 
we have filled the past month in anticipation of the third year of 
our service, and the paper already shows the benefit of additional 
skilled assistance. Miss Annie M. Libby, a welcome contributor to 
the Atlantic and other literary periodicals, a lady with several years 
experience in various departments of alarge daily newspaper office, 
after several months of European travel and study, comes to us with 
taste, experience, and culture specially calculated to relieve us of 
office details, allowing time and strength for schoolroom observation 
and philosophical research in the interest of our readers. 
One of the most important features will be the balancing of arti- 
cles of a practical character and the introduction of ‘‘ Note Books’’ 
in such a way as to give something of direct value, every month, to 
every teacher in his every day classroom work. We shall regard 
each month’s work as a rounding out and completion of an idea, 
so that each month’s numbers shall make an elegant and complete 
series, giving as much matter and of as high a character as one of 
the great literary magazines. > ‘a 

Once a month there will be,— 

A masterly article by one of the best thinkers of the day,—an arti- 
cle of sufficient length and strength to give it great weight. 


— Little Josef Hofmann has been received at the White House. 

is in the language of the Fantis, who occupy a district in Upper 
Guinea on the gold coast. 

— The stenographers of America have had made a beautiful gold 
present system of stenography. 


of the famous Ben Hur, is at work on a volume entitled The Land 


John B. Alden, New York. 


A first-class literary article upon some great writer, epoch, or 


— The most recent translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress production. 


A story of real classic value and deep pathos, 
A poem equal to anything in the best literary magazines. 
Memorial and patriotic exercises, as frequently as the birthdays 


medal, which they will present to Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the} and memorial days shall call for. 


‘* Applied Psychology ’’ frum the pen of Dr. Larkin Danton, one 


— Mrs. Susan E. Wallace, wife of General Lew Wallace, author | of the most gifted American thinkers and writers upon philosophy. 


‘‘ The Art of Teaching’’ by Prof. A. G. Boyden, one of the best 


of the Pueblos, which will be brought out in the early spring by| teachers of teachers in the country. These two series furnish all 
the reading in psychology and pedagogy that is needed by any 

— James J. West, who has recently purchased a controlling in-/teacher. Many cannot find the time to read profitably works upon 
terest in the Chicago Times, began business-life in a publishing | these subjects, but any teacher can take the time to read and digest 


house seven years ago at eight dollars a week. He is now worth|, chapter such as is here given. 


$600,000 and is not yet thirty years of age. 


The Training School will receive the first systematic attention in 


— Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw who has for eight years supported free | any periodical. 


kindergartens in the poorest quarters of Boston and Cambridge 
per’s Bazar is the daughter of Professor Agassiz. 
the United States to look after the interests of American exhibitors 


in April next. Japan has made the first entry. 
— John Fiske who has the gift of delivering popular lectures, 


and ‘‘ Jooks more like a beef-eating Englishman than a philosopher, 
and hearty manner,’’ says Harper's Bazar. 


about London has proved a financial failure. 
done to revive its drooping fortunes it will be torn down. The 


and being of a noble and striking style of architecture has always 
been an object of admiration to the visitors to London. 
— Mr. G, W. Child’s memorial of Milton has been unveiled in 


its artistie design and execution, fullness of detail and richness of 
color. At the base of the window is the following inscription : 


This window is dedicated to the glory of God, in memory of John 
Milton, by George W. Childs. 


occasion, by Whittier. 
— Robert J. Burdette, well known as the funny man of the 
Burlington Hawkeye, has attained a world-wide reputation for 


bered longer for his tender care of her who inspired his life than 


for the funniest paragraph he ever penned. 


The Music Department will be of greater value each month, 


at a personal expense of about $50,000 a year, according to Har-| Kach of the three great musical ideas will find first-class exponents 
in these columns, not in a combative sense, but rather explanatory 


— President Cleveland has already appointed a representative of | of their methods. 


The Classical Department has attracted much greater attention 


and visitors at the World’s Fair to be opened in Barcelona, Spain, | than we had anticipated, and teachers of high schools, seminaries, 
and academies testify to its invaluable aid. 


The Mathematical Department is handled with great skill, and 


and writing books read only by scholars, is a resident of Cambridge, | jg enjoyed by a wide range of readers. 


The Bibliography will give a record of every article of special 


with his sturdy figure, short thick neck, bullet head, sandy beard, | interest to teachers to be found in the literary magazines. 


The Notes and Queries page will be of much greater value here- 


— The Crystal Palace, long one of the most celebrated places| after. ‘The past two weeks indicate the style of correspondence to 
Unless something is! he packed therein. 


Each month will be treated descriptively, historically, biographi- 


building is a very imposing structure, constructed of glass and iron, cally and ‘‘event’’ fully by Mr. Sheldon.”’ 


Frivolities, Facts, This and That, and Brief Mention will be — 


weekly attractions. 


The Geographical Note Book, the Disciplinarian’s Note Book, the 


St. Margaret’s Church, London, and is said to be remarkable for| Examiner's Note Book, the Language Note Book, the Scientific 
Note Book, the Naturalist’s Note Book, the Rhetorie Note Book, 


the Elocutionist’s Note Book, and the Civics Note Book, will be 
introduced occasionally, so that each month there will be either a 
first-class article upon each of these subjects, or the Note Book 


Occupying a similar space and position is a verse written for the upon that subject. 


The Book Table will be more skillfully handled than ever. 
The New York Letter, the Boston Letter, the Chicago Letter, 


the Pennsylvania Letter, the Chicago Observer, etc., will be regular 
journalistic hamor ; but by those who knew of it, he will be remem- | features. 


The News, General Epitome, and Divers Points, will be presented 


She continued to be a with even greater skill and thoroughness than heretofore. 


I. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
nt variety in the size and form of printing paper, 


[Owing to the 


the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- for his efforts in the cause for which they and he are laboring. 


cation of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 


in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


SOME INTERESTING REPRINTS WHICH HAVE RE- 
CENTLY APPEARED, 


When the first volames of Les Miserables appeared a few months 
since, in the fine American edition which William R. Jenkins of 
New York has placed among his reprints, and which we received 
through the courtesy of Carl Scheahof of Boston, we spoke of 
them in terms of high praise. Now that the series is finished by 
the production, a few weeks since, of the fifth and last portion of 
the work, we can only repeat what we said at the beginning. As 
is well known to lovers of French literature there has been since 
this author’s death, no convenient edition of Victor Hugo’s great 
masterpiece. The old duodecimo edition printed in Paris has been 
out of print for some time. The only French editions to be 
obtained are large, cumbersome, and costly. To supply this de- 
ficiency, and particularly to give to American readers an excellent, 
well made, and convenient edition of this great work, the publisher 
and importer mentioned above, undertook its republication. To 
put this work into the hands of American readers at a low price 
was a deed which deserves praise and hearty thanks from the 
reading public, and the enterprising publisher should receive both 
in unstinted measure. 

The work is bound in five volumes each, very convenient as to 
size, following the natural divisions, or parts, of the tale. These 
are in every way admirable, being made from plates cast from new 
type especially purchased for the purpose, and having had great 
care bestowed upon the proof reading and general make-up of the 
books so that the whole might be in every way a handsome, stand- 
ard edition. In paper these five volumes cost $4.50, in cloth $6.50, 
and in half calf $13.50, the latter being a series of volumes which 
would grace any library. Surely if the publisher had done no 
more than place this one work upon our shelves he would merit 
much from American readers and scholars. We are glad to be 
able to announce however that, encouraged by the success which 
Les Miserables has achieved, Mr. Jenkins proposes to bring out 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer and Notre-Dame de Paris during the 
coming year, — publications which will be eagerly anticipated by 
all book lovers. 


This same publisher has under way many other series of French 
works, previous volumes of which have been already noticed in 
thesecolumns. The last tale among his Romans Choisis (No. 8) 
is the fascinating story of Le Maitre de Forges by Georges Ohnet. 


mance published in Paris during the past ten years, and its plot 
and incidents have already interested many on this side through its 
dramatic versions ‘‘ Lady Clare’’ and ‘‘ The Forge Master.’’ But 
it does not need to be recast in dramatic form in order to make a 
strong impression upon any reader, for it is in its narrative form, 
so strongly dramatic, so well sustained from first to last, that one 
cannot lay the book down till one has finished the last page. Add- 
ed to this fascination is a great beauty of style and diction, a manner 
of expression that is almost faultless and which one cannot fail to 
observe and admire even when hurried along by the events of the 
tale. It is a book of nearly 350 pages, yet in such large, clear 
type as to be easily read, costing in paper 60 cents. So entirely 
free is it from anything in the slightest degree objectionable that it 
may be most cordially recommended for the use of advanced stu- 
dents and for general reading. 


Lamartine’s Graziella is the reproduction of another classic fit to 
be placed by the side of Les Miserables, though so entirely differ- 
ent from it in style and subject. This work has been translated 
into many languages on account of its fine poetic and descriptive 
quality. In France it is considered a model of style, and certainly 
this beautiful little idyl of Italian life and scenes is as delicate as 
though cut incameo. Vivid and minute as a pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ing, one seems to gaze with the eyes of the flesh upon the sea, the 
storm, the placid island of Procida, the tiny village of Margellina; 
one could recognize the fisherman Andrea, his wife, Beppino, the 
children, and especially Graziella herself in all her fresh young 
beanty. One sees them in their placid, every day life, shares their 
joys and woes, and one weeps with the narrator of the simple tale 
over its pathetic ending. é 

This book should be especially recommended to the notice of 
teachers, and as the price of the little volame tastefully bound in 

per, is only 40 cents, they will not fail to make use of it for the 

efit of their classes. 

In the series of Contes Choisis from this same house the last 
volume (No. 13) is entitled Boum-Boum, and contains besides this 
most charming little story, by Jules Claretie, a number of others, 
several of which are of child life. Le Petit Tambour by Jean Ber- 
nard, and Le Voyage du Petit Gab are very pretty stories, and Les 
Péches an account of the unfortunate contre temps of an unhappy 
man who attempted to take two fish home to his wife from a sup- 
per, she having earnestly desired him to bring her these delicacies ; 
an account that convulses the reader with laughter in spite of his 
a hun sma es, and several of the short stories contained i 
mg make admirable sight-reading for a class of cut on 


Another French book which teachers will tly appreci i 
the volume of Coutes tires de Moliére, which spe Prof Al 
fred M. Catle, L.L. These are the stories of some of Molitre’s 
comedies put into narrative form, after the fashion of Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s Tales From Shakespeare. They are to be gathered, 
when completed, into one bound volume, but for the convenience 
of classes, will be issued separately also at 20 cents each. L’ Avare 
=< Bourgeois Gentil-homme are now ready, and others will soon 


_ Among the recent works which may be considered as more par- 
ticularly of an educational nature may be mentioned La Selon 
Frangaise by Paul Bercy, B.L., L.D. The previous volume or 


first part of this work as well as the Livre des Enfants we have al-| and artisti i i 
- istic skill i 
A pees. _ The present volume is for intermediate classes and | It was 
esigned to bridge the gap which every teacher finds between the Technology, in which its success was va Pom on re 
al 


books written or arranged for beginners in French and the more 


advanced pupils who can read and enjoy the li ive page diagrams 
| joy the literature of that | extensive ed 4 
country with ease. The book is made up of twenty-five sections of | that when extended and rd "book ‘Genel none of the 
e 


a few pages each, dealing with literary and historical themes, 


red. In this way the d i 

varied with extracts from standard authors. Each tion h i Dock with, the letter. 

the end, grammatical notes and questions, which one The 

review of knowledge previously — as well as a whet to the| department devoted to Geometric 
hese are designed to provide for ' valuable because of its influence as a foundation of the art, The 


appetite for future attainments, 


and written exercises as well as the reading. 
They are as carefully arranged as chosen. so as to follow “ une marche 
réguliere dans notre incursim en France, a travers |’ histotre et la litter- 
ature,” and Professor Bercy will win the thanks of his colleagues 


conversation, grammar, 


This, as well as the other publications mentioned above may be 
obtained of the publishers, or in Boston, of Carl Schenhof from 


whom we have received them. JEAN KINCAID. 


Looxina Backwarp—2000-1887, By Edward Bellamy. 
Boston, Ticknor & Co. 470 pp. 5x 7}. Price $1.50. | 
Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia were not more philosoph- 

ically fanciful than is Bellamy’s Looking Backward, _ A more or 

less serious attempt to picture an ideal life, with conditions at once 
logical and actual, the book presents an interesting phase of a not 
wholly impossible, but altogether improbable, state of society, that 
might exist a century or more hence. There is much philosophy 
in the book that is original and untrite and the discussions of pres- 
ent wrongs in our body politic are fervent and suggestive of much 
reflection. The author is an “empirical optimist,” if the term 
may be used, but a stern censor of the social condition of the day. 

He has given much attention to the study of sociology and evi- 

dently believes in the possible outcome of much good from the 

much bad, at present rife in the state. ’ 

The narrator of the story falls intoa mesmeric sleep in May 1887, 

and awakes in September 2000, and finds himself in a new Boston, 

surrounded by new ways, methods, and practically new people. 

He records his adventure and discloses the ‘‘ new order of things, 

under which the nations of the world live. A slight love theme 

runs through the narration, which just saves the book from being 

a philosophical exposition of the phychological changes which have 

occured in the lapsing years. Everything has undergone a change, 

and everybody is good. Money, the love of which is the root of 
evil, is abolished ; therefore there is no evil. There are no law- 
yers, no jails, no state legislatures, and the abolition of these can- 
not but make the world better in the author’s estimation. In de- 
scribing the educational system of the year 2000 the author says : 
“There are three main grounds on which it rests: first, the right 
of every man to the completest education the nation can give him on 
his own account, as necessary to his enjoyment; second, the right 
of his fellow-citizens to have him educated, as necessary to their 
enjoyment of his society; third, the right of the unborn to be guar- 
teed an intelligent and refined parentage.’’ These are three in- 


a hundred years hence. 


Rosert Soutnry. The Story of His Life Written in 
His Letters. Edited by John Dennis. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 443 pp. 8x 5}. Price $2.25. 


member is so little read. The reason for this is aptly described by 
Mr. Dennis. ‘‘ The poet writes with the utmost purity of style, 
with great fertility of invention, with an elevation of tone worthy 
of a man who respects the art he practices, and with a frequent 


most exacting critic. His vast stores of knowledge are poured 
forth abundantly, but what he wants, or seems to want, is that 
incommunicable and divine gift which separates the inspired poet 
from the consummate artificer in verse.’ In prose however he is 
one of the manliest of writers. He ia totally devoid of manner- 


rose writings, no doubt exhibit the weakness, as well as the 
strength, of his nature. He acknowledged that he could not stand 
severe thought. 

The attraction many of us feel for Southey is caused less by his 


be found more worthy of study than the finest of his works. For 
the purpose of knowing and estimating Southey all sources of infor- 
mation are of small account in comparison with his own letters; 


the heart of the man is revealed. The aim of the book is to give a 


and, as a matter of course, contains innumerable references not 
only to his own works, but to those of his intimates—Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lamb, and others. It is rich in reminiscence, and in 
all respects one of the most interesting books of recent publication. 


Futton anp TRuEBLOOD’s CHART ILLUSTRATING THE 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCAL EXPRESSION. By Rebert I. Fulton, 
A.M., and Thos. C. Trueblood, A.M. New York and Boston: 
Ginn & Company. Price, $2.00. 

The wonder is that a similar work has not been previously at- 
tempted. This chari, 3 feet wide by 5 feet long, presents breath- 
ing exercises, with directions; exercises for the right use of the 
abdominal muscles; exercises in the elements of articulation ; con- 
sonantal combinations, initial and terminal; the three classes of 
quality elements of vocal expression; also three classes of force 
elements in vocal expression. Form is subdivided into effu- 
sive, expulsive, and explosive, the first of which is again sub- 
divided into five elements, the second into six, the third into four. 
Degree is subdivided into impassioned, energetic, moderate, and 
subdued. Stress is subdivided into radical, final, compound, me- 
dium, thorough, and intermittent. Pitch is subdivided into degree, 
change, and melody. Each of these is again subdivided. Change 
for illustration, is subdivided into concrete and discreet, the 
former being subdivided into rising, falling, and waving, each of 
_ is Se in semi-tone, second, third, and fifth octaves. 

ime is subdivided into quan 
each of which is 
t will be readily seen, therefore, that, as eact i 

subdivisions have illustrative sentences, den 
much science and art practically applied as one could hope to find 
ina volume ; aud the best thing about it is that it stands forth in 
its entirety in such a way as to enable the pupils to see the relation 
of each element to every other element. ‘The diagrams, cuts, and 


fi 
—_< to the eye the most important phases of the 


Mecuanicat Drawine. “By i 

: . y Linus Faunce. : 

Schofield. 136 pp., 744x5. Price $1.25, 
rofessor Faunce has prepared, at great expense of time, thought, 

drawing. 

stitute of 


general demand for its publication for school use. There are cight 


ar. The directions and Suggestions are concise and clear, The 


and Tinting, while admirably adapted for 
aluable to the general reader interested in 
n Projections must attract 
i use of the ease and scientific accuracy with which he 
aod a great department in mechanical drawing. The sub- 
ject of Shadows is treated with no less skill, and the treatment of 
Geometrical and Working Drawing is a feature of the work. 


chapter upon Inking 
student work is no less v 
school work. The chapter o 


Wuat Worps Say. By John Kennedy. New York: 
ennedy & Co. 176 pp., 7}¢=5. 

has a capital subject for a thoroughly sensi- 
ble volume on the analysis of words. Words are what they say ; 
they speak to the scholar through their syllables. To the classi- 
eal student a syllable is a primary word which does the work of a 
word, and the many syllables of a word say many things; and 
only through a knowledge of the primal meaning of each syllable 
does the sense of a word become exact and complete. The what 
and the why of words depend upon what the syllables say. Such 
knowledge is the key to what the words say. It is needless to 
suppose that one must spend years in classical study to understand 
the hidden language of a word ; indeed, with a little care and the 
use of a work on word-analysis a child ought to have this insight 
into words before he leaves the grammar school. It should be 
begun very early in school life. The college student needs this 
prior knowledge to aid in his classical work as much as the non- 
classical student to aid him in reading and spelling. One of the 
healthful signs of the times is a tendency to have more and more of 
such work. 

Tuer New Songs of the Sanctuary, called Carmina 
Sanctorum, or Hymns and Songs of Praise ia being extensively 
adopted in churches both East and West. The collection is edited 
by Rev. Dr. R. D. Hitcheock, Zachary Eddy, and Rey. Lewis W. 
Mudge. 

Tue Manhattan Art Company, New York, have issued 
and offer for sale, at reasonable rate, a photo-etching of Michael Von 
Munkacsy’s wonderful painting, Christ Before Pilate.” This 
etching is a fac-simile of the original picture, and is considered one 
of the* most perfect reproductions of it that have been offered for 


e. 
Messrs. Cassett & Co., New York, have on several 


occasions had the pleasure of introducing new authors to the public. 
The last of these is Ellery Sinclair, whose novel, Victor, is now 


alienable rights as insistent for recognition and operation to-day as ready for publication. ‘‘ Ellery Sinclair’’ is said to be a nom de 
plume, but whether of a man or a woman is left the reader to dis- 
— cover. 


A LittLe volume entitled School Entertainments, com- 
rising recitations, dialogues, drills, charades, ete., prepared by 
fi. D. Castle, and published in Chieago by A. Flanagan, will be 


The name of Southey is familiar to every student of English liter- - a Se 
It is said that this book has been the greatest success of any ro-|atare, and te aan > the group of pas dees of which fe was q| found most serviceable for the use for which it has been planned. 


It has recitations both individual and class, for all grades from pri- 


mary to high. Price, paper, 35 cents. 


Dr. BerRNARD Pick writes about The Talmud, What 
it is and What it Knows About Jesus and His Followers (New 


picturesqueness of detail which wins acknowledgement from the York: Jobn B. Alden). This work gives history of the 


development of Jewish traditionalism which culminated in the 
Talmud which Milman styles ‘‘a wonderful monument of human 
industry, human wisdom, and human folly.’’ 


Messrs. T. Netson & Sons, New York, publish in 


inms, and expresses himeelf simply because he thinks clearly. His very attractive form, a little story for young children, entitled 


Whatsvever! An Everyday Story, by M. A. Paull, author of 
‘* Tim’s Troubles’? and ‘‘ The Children’s Tour.’’ It is in large, 


clear, type with frontispieces oe would quickly . a child’s curi- 
> | O8ity to see what was inside. The story is wholesome, and well 
genius as a writer than by his personal character; and his life will adapted to the class of readers it was intended to reach. , 


A Noraste work to be issued in April by Ginn & Co., 
Boston., is an Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages, by 


—< in the volume before us Mr. Dennis has grouped many extracts | Prof, Emerton of Harvard University. This work aims to give, in 
rom his correspondence, covering every period of his life, in which simple narrative form, an account of the settlement of the Ger- 


manic peoples on Roman soil, the gradual rise of the Frankish 


clear idea of the man and of his literary and social environment, supremacy, the growth of the Christian Church and its expression 


in the monastic life and in the Roman Papacy, and finally the cul- 
mination of all in the Empire of Charlemagne. The text will be 
supplemented by maps, lists of works for reference, accounts of 
the contemporaneous material on which the narrative is based, and 
suggestions to teachers upon topics and methods of special study. 


W. P. Friru, chevalier of the Legion of Honor and of 
the Order of Leopold, member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 
and of the academies of Stockholm, Vienna, and Antwerp, has 
written, and Harper & Brothers, New York, have published, bis 
autobiography and reminiscences in a volume of 508 pages. Many 
readers will ask who Mr. Frith is that the public should care for so 
lovg a sketch of his reminiscences; but when they come to look 
into the book and see how fully it reveals school life in England 
during the first half of the present century; what glimpses it gives 
of British art, and portrait-painting, of old English merrymakings, 
of dinner parties, of Charles Dickens, Jenny Lind, and the great 
actors of that day, of the old masters, of commerce, trade, home 
life, professional work, they will wonder less. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Niles’s Advanced G : ctory ° 
1¢ National Sin of Literary Piracy; by Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
price, 5 cents. New York: Charles Scribner's fons. 
Taxation and Revenue Discussed; by President Cleveland, Hon. 
James G. “Blaine, Hon. eo! Watterson, and Hon. George F. Ed- 
sneee; price, 25 cents.—Monarehs I Have Met; by W. Beatly- 
ingston; price, 50 cents The Invasion of the Crimea; by Alexan- 
+ illiam Kinglake. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Ate Hopkins Gallaudet; y Edward Miner Gallaudet ; 
ark g Carruth : Henry Holt & Co. For sale in Boston by 
tarvard Keminiscence; by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D; price, 
Outlooks on Society, Literature, and *polities ; by 
Hsther the Mary We 
Kame: w. Grane Go.” 
Lowell; by E. E. Brown; price, $1.25. Bos- 
y Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Lectures, Discussions, aud Proceedings. Boston: Willard 


Poems and Tra 
Band Avery ‘Company. by Lewis Frederick Starrett. Boston: 
‘ranks and Pastimes: A Book of Games, Parl ces and 
Puzzles ; by Mary J. Jacques; price, 50 cents. Chena T 8. Den- 
Plutarch’s Lives of Solon Publicol 

’ a, Philopoemen, Titus Quinctius 
Flamininus, and Caius Marius; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell 


A Morning Service for the Use of plleges 

Yon hools, 

for Sunday Mornin ord Joseph T. 
-——Easier Day Service; by M. C. Hazard; price, 5 cents; 100 


Boston; Congregational Sunday-Sehool and Publishing 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tue FLoop Tipe or Musica MATTERS. 
A Few Important ArT Notes. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 


NEw York, Fes. 16, 1888. 

It is musical flood-tide with us now; and never before has the 
stream been so full and pure. From the great undertaking of the 
German Opera Company in the presentation of the Niebelungen 
Trilogy to the charming Thomas ‘* Pops,” or Saturday Young 
People’s Matinees, through all the lists of the regular aud special 
entertainments at the Metropolitan Opera House, Chickering and 
Steinway halls, the musical performances of this year are strikingly 
attractive, and, with a few exceptions, successful. The vast audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan has been crowded at every performance ; 
and, as some one said a few days ago, if any tests were to be made 
of the comparative attractiveness of the operas, it would have to be 
made by counting the numbers of people who could not get in. 
Arrangements have been been made for a special extra perform- 
ance of this year’s new produetion, ‘‘ Gitterdammerung,”’ after the 
close of the regular season, which will be with ‘‘ Taunhauser’’ this 


week, and it is probable that a supplementary season may be given 
to repeat the entire Trilogy once or twice more than was originally 
intended. Certainly German opera has never before been so greatly 
enjoyed, and the brilliant season proves that the appreciation of 
Wagner’s music is spreading very fast. In ten days of this month, 
for example, we have had in orchestral concerts alone no less than 
six from Theodore Thomas’s band (counting the public rehearsals), 
one chamber concert of the Philharmonic Club, one from Gericke’s 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, beside two or three chamber soirées 
of celebrated quartets, and of none of these is it recorded that 
either work or patronage has fallen below expectations. 

Again it has been our pleasure to hear Thomas and Gericke on 
successive days. This time the third Boston Symphony perform- 
ance came between Thomas’s seventh concert of uesday evening 
and the public rehearsal for the eighth last Thursday afternoon. 

The program of the Boston band has seemed to cause general dis- 
appointment this time, because, forsooth, it was made up of old 
things. And are that dainty little overture of Beethoven to Eg- 
mont, or Schumann’s rts in a minor, or Saint-Saens Danse 
Magabre, or even the frequently heard ‘‘ In the Woods’’ of Raff 
to be the less enjoyed because we have heard them before ? 

There were many of the audience, however (who did not com- 
plain) to whom it gave much pleasure to recall the symphony as it 
has been given by nearly all the leading orchestras since its first 

roduction here some fifteen years ago, and to note that Mr. 
Gericke’s interpretation was purely his own. The difference be- 
tween Mr. Thomas’s rendition of the composition, a few weeks ago, 
and this of Gericke was just that between sharp wizen effects with 
the violins, with abrupt beats of the brasses, and the exciting and 
sometimes uneven winds, and the sighing and songhing in varied 
but unbroken waves of the real forest sounds. 

We are in love with the Buston Symphony Orchestra. They in- 
troduce us to a new world of melody in familiar compositions. 
They make us feel their unlimited capacity for expressing feeling, 
—and always the right feeling; they show us to what precision the 
mathematics of music can be adhered to in the most passionate 
eompositions, and prove to us that dash, and even great virility are 
not incompatible with richness of tone and a perfectly polished ex- 
ecution. 


* 

Another musician who has recently claimed consideration as a 
pianist, has passed through the cold chill of a scant first audience 
and certain doubtings of his claims from the critics to hearty ap- 
plause and appreciation from the press, is Prof. Carl Klindworth, 
who is distinguished as the editor of Chopin and other composers, 
and for his connection with Listz, Wagner, and Rubenstein, rather 
than as a pianist. 

Mr. Ansorge, who gave his first recital in New York but a short 
time ago, has steadily won favor among musical people and with 
the general public, notwithstanding his original and not always 
agreeable new interpretation of the composers, and his eccentric 
time. He is also announced as the soloist for one of the future 
Thomas’s. 


In the annual exhibition of the Water Color Society, which is 
half run now, the merit of previous years is scarcely reached by the 
average, but the work of several of the artists is as good, as seri- 
ous, and ambitions as anything we might expect in oil. On the 
best work we find prominently the names of Henry Farrer, Ham- 
ilton Gibson, J. D. Smilie, Mr. and Mrs. Nicoll, and Winslow 
Homer, whose contributions are always to be looked for and exam- 
ined with interest. The Etching Club, too, is not up to its best, 
although the collection is larger than ever before, and is certainly 
superior to that of last year. Again the fiffest piece bears M. Rajon’s 
signature, and after him, a long way, come Mrs. Moran, and Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Parish. Mr. Alden Weirs is first introduced to the 
public as an etcher in this exhibition, but there is nothing to be 
seen from Mr. Pennel and James Smillie, for whose plates we look 
with greater interest than any others, perhaps, among the little 
coterie that follows the revival of this long neglected branch of 
pictorial art. 


* * 


A collection of pictures, bronzes, and objects of art belonging to the 
estates of Messrs. Henry P. Kidder of Boston, James H. Van Alen 
of Newport, and Edward Matthews of this city, have been attract- 
ing a number of visitors to the new galleries of the Ortgies’s auction 
firm. Most of the pictures are by such artists as Verbockhoven, 
Edoward Frere, Meyer Von Bremer, and foreign artists, whose 
pictures were the making of the collector’s gallery a dozen or more 
years ago. Nor are they without admirers now, although a differ- 
ent feeling for art has put them out of the place they formerly oc- 
cupied. Of greater interest than this is the sale exhibition of the 
Dousman & Thayer collections, which was begun before the holidays, 
and, with several important additions, is now hang in the American 
Art Association rooms. The modern French pictures are the most 
interesting,—the De Neuville soldier piece, a large water color by 
that confident draughtsman and clear colorist, John Louis Brown ; 
figures and landscapes in warm, sunny coloring, by Moret ; Pissar- 
ros, aggressive and bristling as ever; and along with many others 
worth mentioning, a gray and tranquil marine by Bouden. There 
is alarge piece by Renouf, a girl with a distaff, out of doors; and 
a pleasing, restful ‘‘ Twilight ’’ by Chauvel. : 

The musical season is about to wane, and the art shows are near- 
ing the full, HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


At the last principals’ meeting, Prof. Henry Cohn, the founder 
and expounder of Volapiik in Chicago, talked upon the merits of 
a universal language. In speaking of Schlier, the author of Vol- 
apiik, he ranked him with the greatest men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Newspaper criticisms cannot be relied upon because the 
critics know nothing of the philosophy or of the utility of the 
subject which they ridicule. Professor Cohn does not claim that 
it is adapted to poetry or polite literature, but he does hold that it 
will be the language of commerce, an international or universal me- 
dium through which all business with foreigners can be transacted. 
Professor Cohn is at the head of the School of Languages, which 
is among the best, if not the best, in the country, and his opinion 
carries much weight with it. 


* * 

Professor Stearns of Madison University, Wis., addressed the 
Cook County Association upon “‘ Hand-work in School.’’ Pro- 
fessor Stearns stated in his prefatory remarks that he should con- 
sider the subject from a psychological point of view. Apprentice- 
ship has well-nigh passed away, hence there are two views in regard 
to manual training in our schools; viz., is it intended to aid pupils 
to earn a livelihood ? or does it tend towards the development of 
the intellect ? For his fundamental thought he accepted the idea 
of Froebel; viz., that the human being is a creator, not merely a 
receiver. This fact is observable in the child when he selects such 
playthings as will enable him to make something. Therefore he 
prefers his blocks before his dog. Games are imitations, through 
which he tries to realize his thoughts. This is the foundation of 
right development. An idea is not complete when he merely re- 
ceives it, he must reproduce it. In the details we see their relation 
to other things. Concentration is not purely an intellectual effort ; 
by becoming interested in a thing the whole attention is fixed upon 
it. This is why primary teachers resort to various devices for the 
purpose of gaining the child’s attention. In our effort to rightly 
comprehend the value of manual training two elements should be 
taken into consideration: First,—skill, dexterity, the cunning of the 
ready right hand, a mere education of the muscles. This, Pro- 
fessor Stearns illustrated by a visit to the chair factory in Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., where one man could put together one hundred dozen 
chairs, of eighteen pieces each, ina day. The second element was 
its relation to intellectual growth. Skill is not the end of training ; 
he should be able to express himself by the means of something 
which he has construeted. Love-of technical skill may prevent 
the growth of the child. The finest workman is a machine, not a 
man; mere muscular education is not mental education. Professor 
Stearns thinks no one man is capable of forming a just idea as to 
the worth of manual training, He fully indorses kindergarten 
work. 

At the close of the lecture, Superintendent Lane spoke briefly of 
the importance of the subject, urging that it be fully discussed. 

Mr. O. T. Bright asked Professor Stearns what he would do to 
fill the gap between kindergarten and manual training. 

In reply Professor Stearns said that drawing, as it is now taught, 
is a bridge between the two. He thinks little exhibitions, at which 
the work of children is displayed, useful. A little workshop, in 
connection with the school, where pupils can construct articles, is 
valuable. Clay modeling and home work should be encouraged. 

Judging from the general drift of the discussion the next topic 
will probably be Manual Training for Girls. 

* 

A special board meeting was called last Saturday for the purpose 
of making estimates for 1888. ‘The board concurred in the esti- 
mate of $550,000 for school sites, and $550,000 for new buildings. 
The estimate of $7,500 for manual training met with some oppo- 
sition, but its advocates insisted that the work already done in this 
direction would be thrown away if no appropriation was made. 
The majority of the members seemed to in favor of manual 
training. 

* * 

The Chicago Board of Education passed a complimentary resolu- 
tion thanking the principal and teachers of the Irving School, for 
the safe removal of all the children when its destruction by fire 


seemed imminent. M. W. 


NOTES FROM A CHICAGO STANDPOINT. 


The Chicago Board of Education owns the land in the centre of 
business, covered by valuable blocks of buildings, lying chiefly in 
the neighborhood of State and Dearborn streets. For some time 
past the Board has endeavored to raise the rental of this property, 
but as yet the decisions of the courts have been adverse, and last 
week a final decision was reached, which makes the Board feel very 
indignant. Whether any further efforts in this direction will be 
made by the Board, now remains to be seen. 

The Froebel Association of Chicago is a commendable institution, 
and is doing a very excellent work for the children who are favored 
by its good services. This Association has recently been granted 
the use of a room in the Kinzie School in which to maintain a free 
kindergarten. 

Amherst College has a good number of alumni who are residents 
of Chicago. Last week they had a very successful gathering and 
banquet at Hotel Richelieu. About sixty alumni were present. 
Prof. James F. Claflin was master of ceremonies. The officers 
chosen for the following year were: Frederick W. Packard, presi- 
dent; Walter M. Howland, vice president; C. W. Austin, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The oldest alamnus present was W. A. Nich- 
ols, of the class of 1834. . 

Looking out over the states we observe a rumpus at Union Col- 
lege, where the students are excited over the failure of the trustees 
to fill the vacant presidency. Student-like, they have resolved that 
unless a president is chosen before the close the present term, 
they will leave the college in a body. 

In Logansport, Ind., there is wrangling among the professors of 
the American Normal College. Prof. E. M. C. Hobbs has caused 
the arrest of Prof. Eli W. Thomas on a charge of criminal libel. 
Professor Hobbs is treasurer of the college, and Professor Thomas 
publicly charged him with misappropriation of the college funds 


Harshman were arrested on a bench warrant issued from the Wash- 
ington County court. 

Dr. Otis E. Haven, of Evanston, Ill., was buried last Monday. 
His death comes as a most serious affliction to a very large circle of 
friends. He was a young man of great promise, and had been most 


ul ag a student, teacher, and p . He was the 


for bis personal use. Some weeks ago Professors Kircher and | 


—-- 


oldest son of the late Bishop E. O. Haven, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, superintendent of schools in MeGregor, I., 
and Evanstown, Iil., and for seven or eight years past has been 
practicing medicine in Evanston. AN OBSERVER. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY LUCY A. LEGGRTT. 


The public schools of Washington stand deservedly high, for 
much pains is taken by the commissioners and trustees, to make 
them what the rapidly increasing population demands. 

The Citizens’ Associations are now pressing the passage of a bill, 
to ‘‘create a Board of Edueation, for the District of Columbia, and 
to prescribe its powers and duties.” This desire is enhanced by 
the wish of the tax-payers to place all matters pertaining to the 
schools, in the hands of competent men, who shall make it a special 
object of consideration to advance the interests of education. 

Washington has many commodious schools, but the attendance 
is so large that many other buildings are rented to accommodate 
the great numbers of children who apply for admittance; and yet 
they are so cramped for room that it has been necessary to make 
divisions, which shall attend one-half of the day, the second divi- 
sion being admitted the other half. 

This question of room is becoming an important one, and leads 
to another quite as important, the question of half-day schoole. It 
is discouraging to the teacher who wishes to do systematic work ; 
and demoralizing to the pupil, who has so many more leisure, than 
study hours, that the training is on the side of street education, 
and lax discipline. 

Out of 23,029 pupils enrolled last year, fully one-third were on 
the street from three to four hours per day. 

The colored schools are well filled, and it is to be hoped that a 
few years hence, when education shall have done its work, that the 
colored population as a class, will have greatly improved. 

The facilities in the high school for obtaining an education are 
unsurpassed, Competent instructors have each department in 
charge, and the exercises are both interesting and helpful. Greek, 
Latin, German and French are taught by the reverse translation 
method, and written exercises. This plan has called out a pub- 
lished protest from parents who were educated by the old method, 
and will countenance no departure from the pedagogue style. 

The tendency of most schools is to cling to all the old methods 
with a tenacity worthy of a better purpose. They might have been 
good for their time, but every day brings its quota of experience to 
the teacher, and he finds that the machinery of yesterday does not 
meet the needs of to-day. The wise teacher finds the loose screw 
and tightens it, or puts a better in its place. 

Manual training has been introduced into these schools with 
marked benefit, and Superintendent Powell asserts that better in- 
tellectual work has been done, in consequence of the development of 
industrial ability. When manual training shall have become the 
rule, and not the exception in our schools, the skilled laborer will 
stand on a level with the professionalist. 

When boys are trained to know that intelligent thought is re- 
quired, and intellectual qualities necessary to do good work, as a 
carpenter or a brick-layer, we may then hope that our country is 
developing her resources in the right direction, and the cry of 
** Labor and Capital,’’ will have ceased, because the antagonism is 


over. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, East 
umner, Maine, 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is a subject of dread ; 

My next, a divinity old; 
My first with my second, if read, 

May help you in ways manifold ; 
My third is a part of the head; 

y last is intended to hold ; 

Albeit, as sounded, when said, 

It is clipped, as you ought to be told: 
My whole, if to Right it is wed, 

Need never be counted too bold. 


WHO WAS MY FRIEND ? 


I called upon him in his ‘‘ den ’’— 

I well recall it, 3, 11, 10, 

The weapon strong of which they prate, 
Than 9, 24, 16, 4, 8, 

More powerful, in his hand was seen 
As in I 6, 20, 3, 13. 

My morning call must sure have been 
22, 23, 17, 18, 

My host seemed when I took my leave, 
Quite 24, 2, 7, 12, 5, 

And yet, with cordial, pleasant tone, 
And 19, 21, 7, 9, 1, 

Of kindly eye, and pleasant mien, 

To his 14, 7, 21, 15 

He begged I'd come at future date ; 
Alas! he’s now 8, 2, 7, 8. 

To find his name please study o’er 
These lines from 1 to 24. 


ADDITION, 


To a thousand plus one add a hundred, 
And with this, with one rightly put on, 
You will get, unless badly you’ ve blundered, 
Just ten hundred thousand anon. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF FEB. 2. 


Appition.—Civil. 

EniGMA.—As daylight can be seen through small holes, so do 
little things show a person’s character. 

Cross-WorD ENIGMA,—Strife, 


NILLOR, 


A DUNCE 


NILLOR. 


* 
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State Editor, Go, E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINo1s.—W. H. Williamson, of Havana, reports an unus- 

ually successful year. From our own personal knowledge the 
schools of Havana are doing most excellent work. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Central Illinois has recently become 
one of the great educational institutions of the state. A complete 
organization was effected at its first meeting at Peoria on the fourth 
day of February. Dr. Hewett, president of the State Normal Uni- 
versity, was made chairman, and Principal Gooeh, of Henry, secre- 
tary. Dr. Peabody, regent of the University of Illinvis, read a 
most interesting paper on the subject, * With Brains.”’ Dr. Ed- 
wards, state superintendent, led the discussion. The banquet at 
the National Hotel was a feature of this meeting. There were in 
attendance thirty-six of the leading teachers of Central Illinois and 
most of them made speeches, too. The Clab will meet again in I e- 
oria some time in April next, when Dr. Bateman, president of Knox 
College, will present a paper on some important educational topic. 

Galesburg still holds the title of ‘‘ the great educational center, 
and was represented in the schoolmasters’ club by Superintendent 
Steele, of the public schools, and by Professors Jenks and Church- 
hill of Knox College. Superintendent Steele made the great 

h of his life. Professor Jenks made some telling points in 

e discusssion, and Professor Churchill upheld his reputation as 

one of the best after dinner speakers in the state. 


institutes a sheet of suc ; I 
ait chots "It is proposed to print music for the air only, 
so that all the teachers of the institute may be led to _oeee = 
one part, and thus be prepared to lead the singing in theie schools. 
The chief question will be that of expense, and the county moe 
tendents will doubtless be asked to devote a small amount to fur- 
ishing leaflets to their institutes. é 
ete negara very soon, some facts of interest to Kansas 
teachers concerning the National Educational Association, bearing 


especially on excursion arrangements, etc. 


MICHIGAN.—The plan of admitting pupils into the high a 
upon their standing in the grammar school, has 
Detroit. Any pupil who averages 50 per cent, In all his ayn eee 
does not come below 75 per cent. In any one study, enters = ou 
an examination. This record is made on the last term’s work. — 

The Board of Education has done a_ wise thing in bey eg of 
committees whose duty it a be to visit every school in this dis- 

ic » in every three months. 
in Detroit are following the example of the teach- 
ers in St. Louis and other cities in forming a Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation for cases of sickness. Over half of the teachers have ex- 

ressed a desire to join. 
4 Many prominent ae have been circulating a petition to we 
Board of Education requesting that body to organize and establis 


a Manual Training Schooi. 


The teachers’ institute held at Delavan, Tazewell County, 
Feb. 10 and 11, was the best of its kind we ever attended. It 
was a district county institute, and yet there were ninety-two of the 
county teachers present, and others outside the county swelled the 
number to an even one hundred. More than half of the teachers of 
the county were present. Jonathan Piper, of Chicago, was the lead- 
ing spirit. Another meeting of this kind will be held at Pekin 
sometime in April, at which time Superintendent Kirk of Wood- 
ford County will read a paper. 0. B. Pittsford is the successful 
superintendent of the Tazewell County schools. 

The following program was promised some time ago, but it was 
necessarily delayed. It will be found, on careful examination, to 
be just the thing. Schools will be dismissed in many of the counties 
of Central Illinois, and the teachers will all be at this meeting, 
which promises to be the largest yet held. The program, as pre- 
sented, is somewhat condensed. There will be plenty of music, 
ample tine for reports of committees and the transaction of all 
business : 

PROGRAM OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, GALES- 
BURG, MARCH 16 and 17. 

Friday Morning, 10.30.—Prayer, Rev. A. R. Thain; Welcome, Hon. 
W. D. Aldrich; President's address, E. R. Boyer. 

Afternoon,—* Methods in Music Instruction,” H. BE. Holt, Super- 
visor of Music in the Publie Schools of Boston; “ Individual Instrue- 
tion versus Class Recitation.” (1) J. W. Hayes, (2) A.C. Butler. Dis 
cussion, N.C. Dougherty, John W. Cook. Volunteer discussion, 
eee Aaeeee, Dr. Richard Edwards ; lecture, Dr. Newton 

Talardue Morning, 9.00.— The Proper Scope and Function of the 
High School,” N. A. Harvey. Discussion, Frank Hall G. N. Knee- 
land, H. J. Barton Volunteer discussion. “ Natural History in the 
County School,” Prof. 8. A. Forbes. : 

Afternoon. — ‘Some Needs of our County Schools,” James Kirk. 
Discussion, E. C. Rosseter, Mary W. Emery, G. W. Ferris, and John 
§ Cannon. Volunteer discussion. ‘* Manual Training in the County 
School,” 8. Cannon. Adjournment. 

The usual railroad and hotel reductions have been secured, 
Board to accommodate parties in the homes of the good people 
of Galesburg has been arranged. 

INDIANA, — Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associations. The 
union meeting of the two Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associations 
will be held at Logansport, March 28th, 29th and 30th, 1888. 

Wednesday forenoon and afternoon will be spent in visiting the 
schools of Logansport, the Insane Hospital Buildings, the Water 
Works, and other places of interest. 


Session, 7.30. — Meeting called to order by Supt. J.C. Black. Ad- 
dress of Welcome aud Response. Inaugural Address of the President, Miss 
Casper, Principal of the Bourbon High School. 

Thursday Morning. 8.45. — Paper How to Make the Superintendent's 
Visit Most Efficient,” Calvin Moon, Supt. St. Joseph County. Paper—* The 


fe-ret of the Teacher’s Power,” Mrs A. E. Mowser, North Manchester, 
Paper Kindergarten Culture in the Grades,” Supt. W. Hailman, 
LaPorte. Paper — “ Qualifications for Success in Teaching,” Prof. Charles 


H. Bartlett, South Bend. 

Afternoon Session, 2.00.—Paper— The Red Cross.” Prof. George T. Clarke, 
Richmond Normal School. Paper—“The Heme Phase of School Life,” Supt. 
A, W. Dankle, Delphi. Paper—" Textbook Teaching and its Results,” Supt. 
W_C. Palmer, Valparaiso. 

Evening S+ssion,—Literary and Social Entertainment. 

Friday Morning, 8 45. — Paper—" The Individuality of the High School 
Pupil,” Miss Addie Baylor, Wabash. Question Open for General Discussion. 
Paper—‘“ Elementary Science in the Country Schools,” Prof. B. W. Everman, 
State Normal Paper—‘* The Mechanical in Teaching,” Supt. E. E. Griffeth, 
Frankfort. Paper—“ English as She is Learned,” Prof. Delos Buzzell’ 
Lafayette. Reports of Committees and Election of Officers. 

Reduced rates on the railroads may be secured by asking for a 
certificate for reduced fare at the time and place of purchasing 
ticket. 

State Editor, J, N WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The State Normal School occupied the new wing at 
the opening of the second term. ‘The attendance is larger than 
ever, each one of its fifty rooms being fully utilized. 

We visited schools recently in Kansas City, Lawrence aud To- 

ka. The penmanship and calisthenics attracted special attention 
in Kansas City, because of their excellence. The plan of letting 
pupils grade one another's examination papers has been brought to 
perfection by the teachers of this city and the exercise becomes one 
of the most interesting and instructive. Supt. Greenwood’s liter- 

ary club, which meets at the Board rooms on Monday evening, 
must certainly be very pleasant and profitable to himself and his 
teachers. —The University of Kansas, is the principal object of inter- 
est at Lawrence. The various departments are fitting themselves, 
as rapidly as the appropriations wiil allow, to make improvements 
upon work which is already the pride of the state. —Topeka pro- 
vides handsomely for her schools. The children seen in the various 
schools of the city indicate the excellent make-up of her popula- 
tion. 

The arrangements for a Kansas excursion to San Francisco pro- 

favorably, and we hope soon to publish full announcements. 

n the meantime, the editor of this department would, as vice- 
president of the National Educational Association for the state, be 
glad to have the names of all who think of going. 

The State School Music Association, which meets in connection 
with the State Teachers’ Association, is an orgauization having for 
its purpose the introduction of music into the public schools. Jt is 
Proposed to try to accomplish something this year through the nor- 


Missour!.—The County Commissioners Convention at Sedalia 
was not very largely attended. The next meeting will be held at 
Sweet Springs, Mo , the Jast week in June, 1888. ; 
The “ Citizens’ Ticket’? has put German out of the St. Louis 
public schools. The new school board have had some trouble in 
organizing. 

MINNESOTA — The following are the state institutes : 


Date County. Place. Instructor. 


March 5, Waseca, Waseca, Pe A McCleary. 
* 12, Morrison, Little Falls, C. W. G. Hyde. 
* 12, Dodge, Kasson, J. T. McCleary. 
* 12, Steele, Owatonna, S_E. Sprague. 
“« 19, Wadena, Verudale, W. F. Rocheleau. 
* 19, Wabasha, Lake City, «. W. G. Hyde. 
* 19, Hennepin, Wayzata, J.T. McCleary. 
* 96, Recker, Detroit, W. F. Rocheleau, 
** 26, Wilkin, Breckenridge, J. T. MeCleary. 
* 96, Winona, St. Charles, C. W. G. Hyde. 
April 2, Stearns, Sauk Centre, S E. Sprague. 
~Marstall, Warren, W. F. Rocheleau. 
“6-2, ~MeLeod. Hutchinson, J. T. McCleary. 


Cc. W. G. Hyde. 
W.F Rocheleau. 
©. W. G. Hyde. 
J. T. MeCleary. 
W. F. Rocheleau. 
C. W. G. Hyde. 
J.T MeCleary. 
W. F. Rocheleau. 
W. G. Hyde. 
J.T. MeCleary. 


Rochester, 
Battle Lake, 
Worthington, 
Fillmore, Preston, 

* 16, Renville, Beaver Falls, 

* 16, Vellow Medicine, Canby, 

* 16, Mower, Austin, 

* 2", Douglas, Evansville, 

623, Brown, Sleepy Fye, 

* 93. Faribault, Blue Earth City, 


«2, Olmstead, 
9, Ottertail, 
“ 9) Nobles, 
9, 


* 30, Pope, Glenwood, W. F. Rocheleau, 

30, Martin, Fairmont, J. T. McCleary. 

* 30, Jackson, Heron Lake, C. W. G. Hyde. 
May 7. Stevens, Morris, W. F. Rocheleau. 


Cc. W. G. Hyde. 
J.T. McCleary. 


Lake Benton. 
Ortonville, 


7. Lineoln, 
7, Big Stone, 


614, Le Suer, Le Suer, J. T. McCleary. 
“ 14, Carver, Waconia, C W. G. Hyde. 
* 14, Nicollet, St. Peter, W. F. Rocheleau. 


Cc, W. G. Hyde. 
J.T. MeCleary. 
Cc. W. G. Hyde. 


Redwood Falls, 
N. P. Junction, 
Windom, 


21, Redwood, 
“21, Carlton, 
* 28, Cottonwood. 


New York.—Masic has been introduced into the public schools 
of Syracuse, and Frederick Lyman, of Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been elected to the position of musical director. 

Miss Carrie b. Salmon, a graduate from Oswego Normal School, 
has been recently added to the corps of teachers of the Phenix 
Academy. 

O. C. Kinyon has resigned the principalship of the Port Jervis 
Union School, to accept a position as instructor in the Syracuse 
High School. 

The Board of Education of Syracuse, at a recent meeting, in- 
creased the salaries of the lady teachers in the public schools fifty 
dollars per annum each. 

Last week the pupils of the graded schools of Honeoye Falls 
rendered, with the assistance of the elder people, the cantata 
“Queen Esther,” at Village Hall, It proved to be a great success, 
under the leadership of A. D. Lowe, of Olean. 

Miss Mary E. Danoby, a graduate of the Buffalo Normal School, 
has accepted a situation as teacher in the public school at Sus- 
pension Bridge. 

A large schoolhouse is to be built at Mt. Vernon, and one of the 
others will be enlarged and remodelled. 

The winter term of the Union School, at Wilson, will close with 
an exhibition, and there will be an interval of one week before the 
spring term continues, 

The scholars of the class of 88 in the Union School at Sherman 
gave an entertainment to a large audience, February 10. Professor 
Taylor has charge of the school. 

Teachers’ examinations will be held at Ellicottville, March 3; 
Olean, March 19; Franklinville, April 7, 

A handsome schoolhouse will be built at Roxville. 

The Hamburg Academy received from the regents nearly $400 
last year, which is more than any other in this vicinity received. 

A new normal school will be erected at Fairfield. 

Prof. Charles Linden, one of the most respected and best edu- 
cated teachers in Buffalo, is dead. Since the breaking down of his 
mind and his removal to the Buffalo State Insane Asylum, his 
whole system rapidly deteriorated, and finally succumbed, Feb. 3. 
He was a naturalist of considerable prominence; was born in 
Breslau, Germany, and had been in Buffalo teaching in the high 
school for twenty-five years. He was a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and of the Buffalo soci- 
ety. He was a great traveler, and made many scientific explora- 
tions, one of them being for the Harvard College museum. 

Upon the certificate of Principal Smith or Professor Brown of 
the Warsaw Union School, the Rochester University and Ratger’s 
College will admit the students to the freshman class without ex- 
"Professor Wiles will 

Totessor Wiles will now instruct classes in art at P 
he is known well and will be likely to receive a a ale! Beso: 


re authorized to print 
may be easily learned with Mis 


i th district of Lysander opened the winter 

The school of Phenix, as instructor. 
| ‘Teachers’ institutes will be held in the first Albany district at 
to be conducted by Professor Albro; and in 


» May 7, 
Ye ast district at Chesterville, May 8, to be conducted by Pro- 


fessor Barnes. 
State Superintenc 
cation of the new U 
At the last regular meeting 0 
of Somerset, a fine address was 
Ackerson. 
Chauncey Brainer 


lent Draper delivered an address at the dedi- 
slath School building at Dansville, Feb, 7. 

fthe Union Temperance Association 
delivered by Principal Fred M. 


d, teacher in the at North 
his position, fully recovered from a serious sickness, 
—-* jog? Indian schools for the Cattaraugus and Alle- 
ghany reservations, held an institute in Salamanca, conducted by 
Prof. J. E. Hazard, superintendent of Indian schools. 

Miss Stella Liscom, teacher at Suspension Bridge, has resigned 
after having served for twelve years. : 

Miss Carrie Hutchins has resigned as teacher in the grammar de- 
partment of the Union School, and Miss Hattie Le Van, who re- 
signed as teacher in primary No. 1, will study at the Olivette 

‘emale Seminary in Michigan. 
Jessie Alden, has aceepted the place as 
teacher in district school No. 1. at Darien Centre, in place of Mr, 
ane, resigned. 
a to teach have been issued at Albany to Annie H. 
Carlin, Rose H. Halihan, and Rose Cox. Mics Viele has re- 
signed as teacher in No. 14 school, Harriet A. Harvey has been 
transferred to No 24, and Miss Retie Maloue will teach in place of 
Miss Brown, who has resigned. 

A new schoolhouse will be built in Gowanda, 

It was expected at the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Union College that they wou!d elect a president of the institution. 
There was no one elected, and as aconsequence the one hundred 
or more students had a midnight parade and indignation meeting, 
and burned the trustees in effigy. Harrison E. Webster is very 
popular among the students, avd they felt chagrined that he was 
not elected. The college has been without a president for four 

ears. 

Architect H. 8. Moul, of Hudson, is preparing plans for a school 
to be built at Northville. 

Chaneellor C. N. Sims, of Syracuse University, delivered the 
principal address at the openiog of the new Methodist Church in 


Buffalo. 
Oscar Kenyon has been appointed a teacher in the high school at 


Syracuse. 
The school is closed at Elbridge on account of the sickness of 
Miss Durbin. 
The scholars in the Syracuse schools have organized a school of 
oratory. 

Miss Julia Cordell, assistant in No. 24 school in Albany, who 
has been a teacher since 1873, has been appointed principal of No. 
25 in place of Miss M. L. Hotaling, resigned. 


NEVADA.—Miss Carrie H, Ober, who taught so successfully in 
Palisade for the last year and a half, leaves her position there for a 
more remunerative one, as assistant principal of Bozeman Academy, 
Montana, where she will take charge of the Department of Modern 
Languages and also teach botany and natural philosophy. 


State Editor, J. B. CasH, Chattanooga. 

TENNESSEE.—The Sullivan County Institute, in accordance 
with a call of Supt. J. B. Harr. convened at Holston College. Af- 
ter devotional exercises, Rev. W. IH. Crawford, president of Hol- 
ston Institute, gave an address of welcome to the teachers, stating 
that he entered the school room forty years ago, and that he 
had ever been glad of the fact. He said, ‘‘I would rather be a 
schoolmaster, in the true sense of the word, than the possessor of 
the most lucrative office within the gift of the United States.”’ 

Thursday, J. K. Shipley diseussed ‘* Square root,” and R. N. 
Tilly was asked to read a portion of the ‘Constitution relating to 
the House of Representatives.’’ 

On Friday, a critic, in the person cf J. K. Shipley, was elected 
for the institute. ‘The principal topies for Friday were: Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, History and Constitution. Much criticism was 
indulged in as to what properly constitutes institute work, it being 
thought that much time was wasted in fruitless discussion. 

Prof, Siith, of the eighth grade, Nashville high school, has re- 
signed, and Miss Parsons, of the Hume school, appointed to the 
vacancy. 

Prof. Rogers, of the Main-street school, Nashville, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence, and Prof. Weber of the 
ninth ward has been placed in charge. 

We culla few facts from State Superintendent Smith’s report : 
Total number of buildings erected within the past year, 256, as 
compared with 271 for the year ending June 30, 1886 Of the houses 
built in the past year, four are brick, 212 are frame and 40 are log. 

Davidson County, Nashville, county seat, takes front rank in the 
value of her school houses. In the matter of salaries to county su- 
perintendents, Knox pays the highest, $1,200, Shelby and David- 
son follow, with $1,000 each, ‘Thirty counties pay $100 or less, 
while five counties pay $50 or less. One county, pays a salary 
of $28 for the supervision of thirty schools. 

Prof. W. R. Garrett of Nashville recently delivered a valuable 
lecture at the Watkins’s Institute on *‘ The Upbuilding of The 
United States.”” He gave Ww Southern people great credit for all 
territorial acquisition to the United States. 

In the recent discussion of the “‘Schedule of Expenditures for 
1888,’’ Superintendent Brown of the Nashville publie schools, con- 
tended earnestly for a large apportionment of funds for school 
purposes. He showed quite conclusively that the citizens of Nash- 
ville are not providing their children with as good school accom- 
modations as they did ten years ago. ‘Then,’ said Mr. Brown, 
‘*The sessions lasted all day; now only two schools in the city 
have two sessions. As a result, many parents are withdrawing 
their children from the public schools and are placing them in 
private schools.’’ 

State Supt. Frank M. Smith has created much enthusiasm by his 
talks on the wonderful resources of East Tennessee. Although the 
Blair bill is favored, there is a popular feeling that the South has 
gone earnestly to work to develop her own resources, and that she 
will soon be able to support her own educational system. 

Jobn B. Nicklin, the recently elected mayor of Chattanooga, 
has appropriated 360 to the Board of Education, to be devoted to 
the distribution of meritorious prizes among the pupils of the vari- 
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CALIFORNIA.—It is now quite well understood 


that Hon. Horace Davis will be the next president | 


of the State University. Mr. Davis is a graduate. 
of Harvard, and studied law at the Dane Law! 
School of Cambridge. He has for many years | 
been identified with commercial interests on this | 
coast, and has occupied various responsible posi- | 
tions here. He is now a trustee of the Leland | 
Stanford, Jr., University, and is president of the 
trustees who are to build the Lick Mechanical 
School. 

The Committee on Curricula of the State Uni-! 
versity have made a report to the Academic Sen-| 
ate, in which various changes are recommended. | 
One proposition is to consolidate the literary course 
and the course in letters and political science into | 
one called the College of Letters and Political 
Science. An additional course, —of Pure Science, 
—is also suggested. The Committee on Higher 
Degrees have recommended that these hereafter be 
Master of Arts, Master in Letters, and Master in 
Science ; Mechanical Engineer, Mining Engineer, 
and Civil Engineer; Doctor of Philosophy and 
Doctor of Science. The Bachelor's degrees it pro- 
poses to reduce to three, — Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Letters, and Bachelor of Science. W. B. 
Rising, of the committee, favors only one Doctor's 
degree,—that of philosophy. 

“lien Cushing, formerly a teacher in the school | 
department of San Francisco, has sued State Supt. | 
Ira G. Hoitt and others, who were members of the 
Board of Education during 1885 and 1886, to re- 
cover $50,000 damages. ‘he plaintiff states that 
for twelve years prior to the 27th of January, 1886, 
she was employed by the Board of Education as 
principal of various schools. On that date she 
claims that, for the purpose of injuring her, the 
defendauts maliciously dismissed her from the 
school department. 

At a late meeting of the Local Executive 
Committee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, considerable progress was reported. The 
Music Committee ask a guarantee of $2,000. A 
vote of thanks has been tendered the management 
of the Occidental Hotel for the free use of rooms 
for committee purposes. It is estimated that the 
entire cost for halls will not exceed $1,200, The 
people of San Francisco seem to be in full accord 
with the movement to secure ample entertainment 
for the National Association. 


Nortu CAROLINA.—Mr. W. A. G. Brown, of 
Fairview, has gone to Hendersonville to take 
charge of the new school now being erected there. 
It is a two-story brick building of 80 feet front, and 
an average depth of 49 feet. It will not be ready 
for the scholars until about the first of March. 

The death of Professor Duggin of Wake Forest 
cast a gloom over that institution, and brought 
sorrow to all. He was a fine type of man, thor- 
oughly prepared for his work, and would have had 
excellent opportunities for usefulness had he lived. 
Professor Reese has been temporarily employed to 
fill his chair. ‘ 

That excellent Christian gentleman, hard worker 
and thorough teacher, Prof. Alexander Graham, 
superintendent of Fayetville public schools, has 
just been elected superintendent city schools of 
Charlotte. The appointment is a good one. 


Wyomina.—Notice has been given of a bill 
providing for an Agricultural College at Sheridan 
and a normal school at Sundance. 

The county superinteiidents for the present year 
are: Laramie County, W. A. Wyman, Chey- 
enne; Albany County, Helen b. Grant, Laramie ; 
Carbon County, F. P. Shannon, Carbon; Sweet- 
water County, Mrs. J. R. Seacord, Green River; 
Unita County, Rev. F. L. Arnold, Evanston ; 
Fremont County, Mary A. Mason, Lander; John- 
son County, Richard MeGrath, Buffalo; Crook 
County, Maggie Gee, Sundance. 

Miss Eifie Rishel, who has been teaching in 
district No. 1, Laramie County, resigned on ac- 
count of failing health, and Miss Louise Hunting- 
ton has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

An examination to select a candidate for the 
Naval Cadetship will be held in Cheyenne, 
March 10. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah, 


WISsconsIN.—Messrs. G. H. Paul of Milwau- 
kee, and R. D. Marshall of Chippewa Falls, have 
been re-appointed regents of the State University. 

Prof. W. A. Heury, of the Agricuitural Ex- 
perimental Station, Madison, has taken steps to 
secure for the station the $15,000 per annum, to 
which it is entitled under the recent act of Con- 


ess. 
ag Ae College suffered a severe loss on the 
night of Feb. 4, in the burning of its gymnasium 
building. A wing of the building contained the 
art studio and the laboratories. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at $22,000. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Board of Regents of normal schools : 


Resolved, That persons applying for admission to the 
Normal School at Milwaukee, cr to the advanced course 
atany other Normal School in Wisconsin, shall present 
satisfactory evidence to the president of the sciool of 
having completed the four years’ course of study tor free 
high schools, prepared and published by the State Super- 
intendent in}883" or ove of the three yearcoursesof the 
Milwaukee High School, or an elementary course in one of 
the State Normal schools. Provided, that with the eer- 
tificate or diploma of such free high school, or of the 
Milwaukee high school, acceptable evidence must be fur- 
nished that the following branches or subjects have been 
pursued by the applicant in the high school course: 

1. Arithmetic, English grammar and coimpositicn, alge- 


 GRUBE’S METHOD. 


Searcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
is more frequently seen on the primary teacher's 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’sS concise yet thorough 
dixeussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Aritlimetie. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


h A or 30 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON 


bra, plane and solid geometry, physics, physilology, phys - 
ical geography, Euglish literature, 

. te American or constitutional history and English 
ristory 

3. Latin or German at least one yon. or in place thereof 
rhetoric, etymology, and English classics, for at least 
one year. 

4. Biology or chemistry, or in place thereof botany or 
zoology 

esolved, That app'icants not furni-hing satisfactory 
evidence, prescribed in the foregoing resolution, shall 
be required to pass a satisfactory examination upon the 
branehes vamed as required to be included in prepara- 
tory high school courses. 

Kesolved, That persons having completed higher or 
more extended courses of instruction than that required 
for admission, and having scholarship and abilities supe- 
rior to those required of applicants to enter the third 
year or junior class, may be admitted tothe senior class 
upon certificates or diplomas satisfactory to the presi- 
dent of the school. 

Resolved, That the a ge | be requested to send to the 
principal of the Milwaukee [igh School, aud of each of 
the tree high schools of the state, printed copies of the 
resolutions adopted in relation to the standard of admis- 
sion to the advanced course of study in the State Normal 
schools, 

By a resolution which was presented by Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruction, W. 
H. Chandler, the board directed the presidents of 
the state uormal schools to prepare and submit 
for the consideration of the board at its next an- 
nual meeting a course of study for one year for the 
several normal schools, which shall include in its 
general features the following : 

First, Admission upon examination upon branches re- 
quired by law for a first grade county certificate after 
three years’ successful experience in teaching. 

Second, A review of the fundamental elementary 
branches; viz., Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
aud geography, with special reference to methods of in- 
struction and purposes and aim in their use. 

Tivurd, A course in school management especially re- 
lated to organization and classification, discipline, and 
course of study. 

Fourth, A course in physiology with special reference 
to the effect of stimulants and narcotics. 

Fifth, A course in peyehesey which shall clearly in- 
clude a classification of mentul faculties and a study of 
these with reference tothe laws and means of their de- 
velopment. 

lt was also resolved that the course thus outlined 
be advertised as a strictly professional course, and 
entitle the person to a diploma from the school in 
which the course has been pursued,—provided, a 
graduate from a regular four years’ course of the 
State University or other college with an equivalent 
course, and baving had one year’s experience in 
teaching. 

The board will meet in annual session June 25. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— At the quarterly meeting of the Providence 
school committee, Superintendent Tarbell pre- 
sented his report. In it he advocated ungraded 
schools to aid children who, for various reasons, 
are compelled to be irregular in attendance. 

— The sewi-annual meeting of the teachers of 
Providence was held in the high school hall, Satur- 
day forenoon, Feb, 11. Superintendent ‘Tarbell 
made brief remarks, after which he introduced Mr, 
Alfred Stone, who addressed the teachers on 
‘*Ventilation.’’ It was a very practical lecture. 

— The first quarterly meeting of the Barnard 
Club was held at the Providence Hotel, Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 11, where, after dinner, Mr. D.W. 
Hoyt, of the high school, presented a thoughtful 
paper on ‘“ How Far Shall the Induction Method 
be employed in Education ?’’ It was discussed by 
the following men: Walter G. Webster, George 
E. Church, General Morgan, Wm. T. Peck, Levi 
W. Russell, and Superintendent Tarbell. The 
present officers of the club are as follows: Presi- 
dent—HoraceS, Tarbell ; Vice-presidents—Howard 
M. Rice and Gen. T. J. Morgan ; Secretary—Joseph 
E. Mowry; Treasurer—Wm. C. Ingalls. There 
were twenty-seven present, and the interest mani- 
fested in the paper and the discussion promises 
well for the future. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— Our next issue will be devoted almost en- 
tirely to the report of the Superintendents’ Meet- 
ing. Our correspondents will please bear this in 
mind, and accordingly withhold their usual supply 
of state news items. 

— One hundred thousand copies of ‘‘a bulletin 
of information ”’ will soon be issued by the local 
committee of the National Association. It will 
give extended information concerning railroad 
fares, accommodations, arrangements, ete. 

— Extensive and suitable preparations are mak- 
ing for the annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association to be held at Chicago, July 
3, 4,5, It is expected that it will be one 
of the most important and the largest meeting 
ever held under the auspices of this Association. 
The Thomas Orchestra has been engaged for three 
concerts. Circulars containing imformation in de- 
tail will scon be issued. 

— Circular Letter No. 7, of the National Edu- 
eational Association, a portion of which was pub- 
lished in this column last week, has been amended 
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lete Iineof valuable HOUSKHOLD SAMPLES. We pay al 
ete. Address, & CO., Box 287 Portland, Maine. 


and a change of rates announced as follows: From 
Boston, $93.75, not $97.15; from New York, 
$91.75, not $95.75; from Philadelphia, $90.25, 
not $96.50; from Washington, $88.50, not $93 « 
50; from Cincinnati, $77.00, not $77.50. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Feb. 16 to Feb. 22.) 
— The coal strike at an end. 
— Utah again applies for admission. 
— The Abyssinian army badly defeated. 
— Petroleum V. Nasby, the satirist, is dead. 
— Condition of the Crown Prince less favorable. 


— Passage of the Blair Bill by the Senate, 39 


29. 
; = Lord Dafferin made English ambassador to 
taly. 
— Two thousand lives lost by an earthquake in 
China 

— W. W. Corcoran of Washington reported to 
be dying. 

— Attempt to settle the freight war in the 
Northwest. 

— The fisheries commisioners’ labors ended and 
a treaty signed. 

— It is thought that Stanley has pushed on and 
joined Emir Bey. 

— San Franciseo bids high for the Democratic 
National Convention. 

— Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. in 
session at Washington. 

— The House rejects the bill changing Inaugu- 
ration Day to April 30. 

— Defensive alliance between Belgium and 
Holland against Germany. 

— The woolen and worsted manufacturers have 
formed a national organization. 

— Unveiling of the Milton memorial window, 
presented to St. Margaret’s. 

— Parliament stirred on the Irish Question by 
a speech from Editor O’ Brien. 

— Snow seven meters deep in some parts of 
Switzerland. Numerous avalanches. 

— Josef Hofmann, the musical wonder, has 
broken down. All engagements cancelled. 

— The town of Mt. Vernon, Lls., destroyed by 
acyclone. Thirty-five lives lost ; 70 people injured. 

— Neal Dow nominated for the mayoralty of 
Portland by both Prohibitionists and Democrats. 

— The Democratic National Convention will 
not be held until after the Chicago convention. 

— General Sheridan says he does not expect 
and would not accept the Chicago nomination, 

— Severe snow storms in Western England. 
The railways in Wales, Scotland, and Austria, 
blockaded. 

— Deemed inexpedient to negotiate with Ger- 
many a post packet treaty similar to those now in 
force with Canada, Mexico, and South American 
States, 


> 


Comefp (Reader: An’ so be 
that thou bear with us, we 
will undertake thine enter- 
tainment to thy oft-time 
profit.’ Thou art to note that 
the day being arrived in the 
which thou hast received this 
paper, thou art to quickly 
discover where the indulgent 
Publisher hath bestowed our 
words. Having acquainted 
thyself with the location, let 
thy senses serve thee to a 
wise digestion. We shall be 
at charges for the continuance 
of thy sport and many .a 
merry. jest shall we, in good 
sooth, together taste. Be 
thou constant in watching. 
We have ta’en orders for thy 
weekly pleasure. This day, 
sennight, an’ thou shalt hear 
more from thy much _ be- 
thinking friends, the EsTEY 
Orcan Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


[Note additions from week to week.) 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vacancies reported by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of school 
boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach- 
ers, and by superintendents. We have not as yet 
been asked to recommend teachers for these places, 
but can refer teachers to them. 

Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematics, 
$1600. High School Principalship, $1900. Same, 
$1600. Another $1000. Superintendency, $2200. An- 
other, $1500. Lady High School Principalship, $800. 
Sciences, $1500. 

Modern Languages, Agen 1) College ; Chemistry 
and Physics, College, Fali ; Greek, $2000 ; College, 
(Fall); Principal High Sehool, {ndiana $800 ; 
Surt., Michigan, $1000; German, High School, #1000; 
Modern Languages, High School. $850; College Presi- 
dent (Minister preferred), (Fall) $1500-$2000 ; En- 

lish Composition, Lady, $1000 (Fall); High School 
>rincipal, N. Y. State, (Fall,) about $1400; Principal 
Ladies’ Seminary, West, $1200; ete., etc. 

Will it not pay you to write for circulars and learn 

what we are doing to help teachers? 


From THE UNION SIGNAL (Dec, 22, 1887), 


Official Organ of the W.C. T. U., Published for 
the Society by the Woman’s Temperance 
blication Association. 


Some time ago THe GUIDE TO 
HEALTH was sent us to examine. We liked the 
book, but remembering previous scorings received 
for expressing our honest opinion in a similar case, 
we determined to submit this book to those whose 


judgment and fairness cannot be questioned. We 
therefore placed it in the hands of a lady physician 
of the strongest possible temperance principles, and 
who is further fitted for the task by years of suc- 
cessful teaching before she studied her profession, 
being thus prepared to judge of its adaptability to 
the schgol room. She says : 

** The ‘ Eclectic Guide to Health’ is well suited to 
meet the highest aims and hopes of the W. C. T. U. 
in introducing into our public schools a textbook 
teaching the pathological effect of alcohol upon ali the 
living tissues of the body. It is simple, clear, and 
decisive in its statements ; extreme, yet not to in- 
cite antagonism ; well adapted to the child mind. 
It teaches not only what is detrimental to health, 
through the use of stimulants and narcotics, but in 
its sections on hygiene, and in the Notes, we can 
learn what is conducive to making a strong body 
and mind — literally ‘a guide to health,’ so much 
needed everywhere. Its health laws, if carried 
out in actual life, will not only give us a childhood 
free from nervous diseases, but a maturity of good 
vitality which means a new generation of sounder 
bodies, stronger minds, unbroken wills, earnest 
endeavors; in short, just the manhood and woman- 
hood our faithful W. C. T. U. efforts are aiming to 
secure,’’ 

A trained nurse in a leading hospital, formerly a 
teacher, to whom it was submitted, examined it 
thoroughly, and concurs in the doctor’s opinion, 
saying among other things: ‘‘ The temperance part 
is decisive, clear, and practical. I detect no ‘[un- 
certain sound,’ while at the same time there are no 
useless tirades which would be quite out of place 
in educational works. Upon the whole, it is a 
book I should like to have for my scholars, if I 
had any book for beginners.’’ Published by Van 
Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., Cincinnati. 


trod. Exch, 
EcLectic Guipk TO HEALTH, Price. Price. 
Temperance Physiology, $0.60 $0.36 


Tuer Hovst I Live in. 
Prim. Temperance Physiology. .30 
0G Send sixty cents for single sample copy of 
‘** Guide to Health,’’ and thirty cents for ‘** The 
House I Live In.’’ 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, Boston. 
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BLIGHTED PROSPECTS 

are largely the result of improvidence and lack of 
enterprise. Those who look out for the good 
chances, get on; such people are fast learning 
that they can live at home and make $1 and up- 
wards per hour at work for us, in our new line of 
splendid business. All who take hold are started 
free by us. All ages, both sexes. Any one can 
do this pleasant, easy work. Those who are am- 
bitious and enterprising will write at once and 
learn all; no harm will be done if you do unwisely 
conclude not to go to work. Allis free. Ad-+ 
dress Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Three Prizes for Teachers. 


One Prize of $30, for the best Essay on the 
“Work of Teachers’ Agencies, and the Advantages 
they Offer to the Profession.” The Essay to contain 
not more than 4000 words. All Essays sent will be 
considered as our oe ged and subject to publica- 
tion. In order that there may be no chance for partial- 
ity, each teacher sending manuscript must sign with 
a nom de plume and not diselose his or her identity 
till after the decision is made. 

A Prize of $20, to the one sending us the lar- 
gest numberof vacancies or probable vacancies for 
the present season (ending Sept. 1st). 1. No repore 
of a vacancy will be counted which is not sent in 
time for us to correspond with the authorities be- 
fore an election. That is, if an election occurs within 
six days of the time such report is made (and we have 
not had time to recommend a teacher for the place) 
the report will not be counted, 2. All information 
sent us in this way will be considered strictly confi- 
dential, and the name of the one send ng it will not 
be mentioned. 3. Reports of vacancies in subordi- 
nate positions (Primary and Grammar grade) in 
such cities as Boston,*New York, Chicago, ete.—any 
city over 100,000—will not be counted. 

A Prize of $10, to the teacher finding the lar- 
gest number of grammatical errors in onr book of 
testimonials. (A copy will be sent free to any one on 
application.) add 


dress 
TEACHERS’ Cv-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CHICAGO. 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. 
The date after each indicates when the teacher is 
wanted;to ~ -y In each ease our recommendation 
is requested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
(Fall’88) ; Mathematics in College, $2000 (Fall *88) 
Natural History, College, $1800 (Fal!) ; Physics, $2206 
(Fall); German, Greek, and Latin, College (German 
lady preferred) ; in West, Grammar Grade, $700; In- 
termediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 

Commercial Department, College (April or Fall) ; 
Partner in Normal College (soon); Professor 0 
Science and Mathematics, Normal ages or Fall); 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, College, South (at 
onee or Fall); Three Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar teachers for Colorado, (Fall) $600 to $750; 
French and German. Western College, Lady, (now 
or Fal!) ; Primary and Kindergarten training teacher ; 
Shorthand, Telegraphy, Typewriting, College-( Fall) ; 
Tonie-Sol fa. teacher (Fall) ; Latin and Greek. Col- 
lege, M. E. (Fall); Principal Primary Schvol, West, 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE , CHICAGO, 


1 Fall 
ORVILLE BREWER, 
STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 


— 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 

ee . Lothrop & Co, Boston, #1 25 
Jato of James Lowell. Birch Seribner’s Sons, NY, 3 
- Rand Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 36 
- Hudson Geo W Crane, Topeka, Kans, 
Reminieoonces. - Ticknor & Co, Boston, i 60 
Society, Religion, and Politics. iipple 

The United Btates of and Tomorrow. - Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 25 
Treasure Island (illustrated). - - venso Bootes, 
er A C Armsorong & Son, NY, +4 

ton fora e - - 4 
A Chronicle. - - - - Macmillan 0, NY 7 00 
The Politics of Aristotle. - - - - 00 
Howells Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Boston, 1 60 
Gentle Kreadwinners, - - - - - - wen or Jenkina, 
tite. - Gallaudet Henry Holt & Co, NY, 
Great Seals o ngland. - 
The Geolo ical History of Plants. - - - Dawson D Appleton & Co, N. y, 4 
The Art of Investing. - : - 
Jeem ster. - - - - - - - 

The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. - - - Perowne Ap Randolph & Co,N 
Taxation and Revenue Discussed. - - - - Beatty. Kingstcn irper & NY, 50 
Ashton Scribner & Welford, N Y, 450 


The Fleet. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


‘‘ ORSTINATE.’’—This lady was not obstinate, 
but the disease which vexed her was. For ten 
years she bad a weary and broken-down feeling, 
with neuralgia and internal troubles, among which 
were heart palpitation and stomach disorders, ac- 
companied with great pain in the head. Her first 
report after beginning to take Compound Oxygen 
showed but little improvement, but she kept on 
cheerily and hopefully until steady gain rewarded 
her patient efforts. A month later she noted the 
temporary disappearance of most of her symptoms. 
For a while they troubled her by occasional return. 
In a few weeks she wrote: “ The most obstinate 
symptom is the head trouble. Other symptoms not 
so severe.” Again: “Iam now on the third treat- 
ment; my stomach and pain in the heart have not 
troubled me at all since the first three or four days 
of usingit. I am steadily increasing in flesh and 
strength. You cannot imagine how much | have 
improved in my looks.’ Thus do the most obstinate 
maladies yield to the Compound Oey en treatment; 
and sufferers who have nese? dared hope to be well 
have been refurnished with vigor and vitality. 

This is a deeply interesting subject. Would you 
learn more about it? Write to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., for books, 
which will be sent free and will tell all you ask to 
know, 


— Whatever else we may say against our cli- 
mate, we can’t accuse it of monotony. It may 
kill us, and it surely does its best, but it never 
bores us.—IJ7Tome Journal. 


SIX CENTS ISN’T MUCH! 
But it will buy the neatest, best, most accurate 
and satisfactory Guide-book of New York City 
ever issued—128 pages and map. 75,000 of these 
already issued. Send 6c. in stamps to Advertis- 
ing Department, Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


Mention this paper and an extra copy will be 
mailed free. 


— An English art journal has offered a prize to 
any one who will discover the cause of baldness 
We know, but we darsen’t tell.—Burlington Free 
Press. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Name py on, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human wae I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for pre aring and 
ae Sent by mail by addressing with clamp. nam- 
ing this paper W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. ¥. eow 


MACLOTT’S 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 


A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED TEXTBOOK ON 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, 
and Descriptive Geography, 
AND 


CONTAINING MANY THINGS NOT FOUND 
IN AN ORDINARY TEXT-BOOK. 


COMPLETELY INDEXED. 


An Invaluable Aid to Teachers desiring a More 
Thorough Knowledge of the Subject. 


MAY BE USED AS A TEXT.BOOK OR ADAPTED TO 
ANY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


It is intended to meet the demands and to make 
the study of Geography the most useful and delight- 
ful of all studies. 

The Natural Curiosities, Objects of foterest, and 
the Chapter of History given with the description of 
each Country is a very desirable feature. 

If 18 JUST THE BOOK FOR INSTITUTE Work. 


460 pages, 6x 8%, Cloth sides, Leather back. Sent 
postage paid, for $1.50. 
L. J. KEMP, PUBLISHER, 
ADA, OHIO. 


TEAC ERS! Our New School Aids will yn | 

, * your schools in good qu 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoess price Der set $1; half set 105 cards &e. Large set samples 
y chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 


Address 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The people of the United States are known 
among of Alaska as Boston people.’’ 
Not long since a mining company brought to 
Alaska some donkeys. One of the boys, whe had 
been reading in school about rabbits having: long 
ears, wanted to know if the donkeys were * 

ton rabbits.’’—Sitka (Alaska) North Star. 


— The breath of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so offensive that he cannot go into society 
and he becomes an object of disgust. After a 
time ulceration sets in, the spongy bones are 
attacked, and frequently, entirely distroyed. A 
constant source of discomfort is the dripping of 
the purulent secretions into the throat, sometimes 
producing inveterate bronchitis, which in its turn 
has been the exciting cause of pulmonary disease. 
The brilliant results which have attended its use 
for years past properly designate Ely’s Cream 
Balm as by far the best, if not the only real cure 
for hay fever, rose cold, and catarrh. 


— ‘‘Johnny I find three mistakes on the first 
page of your letter,’’ said a mother to her nine- 
year-old son one day. ‘‘ You have spelled ‘ until ’ 
with two l’s, ‘very’ with two r’s, and left out the 
word ‘ brother’ in the last line.’’ 

**T don’t call that three mistakes, mamma,”’ 
replied the boy, calmly; ‘I call it two mistakes 
and one forget.’’— Harper’s Bazar. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Minister: ‘So you go to school, do you, 
Bobby ?”’ Bobby: ‘Yes sir.’? Minister: Let 
me hear you spell kitten.” Bobby: I’m getting 
too big a boy to spell kitten. Try me on cat.’’— 
New York Sun. 

CATARRH CURED, 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and bee trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription whieh completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— “*My works will be read when the writings 
of Goethe and Schiller are forgotten; ”’ remarked 
an arrogant, but by no means able author. ‘* Un- 
doubtedly, but not before,” retorted Saphir.— 
Exchange. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position to teach an ungraded school, in so 
rural district ? Reowrnn IN THE Niw Ewe. 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position in a good Primary, Intermediate 
Grammar, High School, Academ ,, nary > 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAG.. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position as specialist in Languages 
Art? REGISTER IN THE N. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position as Governess 
? REGISTER IN THE 


DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, - 
tendent of Schools ? 
BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
rad &8 West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 


? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLA 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. ™ 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


ers’ school Me. Price li 
ist and few samples free; all post- 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., BOSTON. 


see this notice again. 


Qre you Sie 


u have s about the chest and sides, 

and the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy ? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels beceme costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


Are the 


Address, naming this paper, Prof. HART, 212 E. 9th St.. N. -_— 


TROUBLE 


KILLERS! 


NEW HELPS AND AIDS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 


Hall’s Composition Outlines. 


These Outlines or schemes,over 100 in number, have 
been arranged to help pupils and teachers in getting 
at the salient points of any given article or subject. 
They embrace topics on almost every subject avail- 
able for composition writing. Their use will induce 
all to write more fully on anytopie. Price, 20 cts. 


Drawing Made Easy. 


A set of Fifty Exercises on Caras for reproduction 
by the pupils, accompanied by a Manual or Guide for 
the teacher. Twenty-five of these cards are made up 
entirely of straight lines and twenty-five of straight 
and curved lines, They are from the beginning of 
objects that tre pupil is familiar with inste of 
merely a combination of lines. For SuUPPLEMEN- 
TARY AND Busy Work they are excellent. Price 
of Cards and Manual, 30 cts. 


Merry Melodies. 


A new Song Book. Not a song has been inserted 
for the vd mye of swelling the size and price of the 
book. Every one is first-ciass. Price, 15 cts. 


Castle’s School Entertainm'ts. 


Original and selected Recitations, Class Exercises, 
Dialogues, Temperance Exercises, etc. Just issued. 
In three parts — Primary, 15 cts.: Intermediate, 15 
cts.; Higher, 15 cts. Three parts in one volume, 192 
pp., 30 cts. 


Reading Leaflets. 


Supplementary to First Reader. By JUNIATA 
STAFFORD, Huron St. School, Chicago. Heavy ma- 
nila paper. Price, 10 cts. a set of 16 Cards. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 44 pp., of METHOD BOOKS, SPEAKERS, GAMES, REPORT 
AND REWARD CARDS, SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS, QUESTION BOOKS. &e., sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course scftois 
A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonie 
Sol-fa Notation. Boox I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Boox II., the Third Step; Book III., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth tep. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 


cents. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, uSing dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is mak 
in gad these books are ne 
popular for schools, the 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 HicH St., Boston, 


45 


A COMPLETE 


BOTANY 


For TEN Cents. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS ON PLANTS. By W. 8. 
JACKMAN, A.B., of Central High School, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, rint from the Journal 

of Education.) 
These lessons are designed to aid beginners in 
making a systematic study of plants. Every stu- 


dent of Botany should have a copy. 
SPECIAL RATES ON LARGE ORDERS. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A new method of Anal sis, Natural Renderin 
taught. Sclentitie and practical work tone in 
pring term opens March 6. 
qerd Summer Institute at Cottage 
St., Boston. ess 
iw 


Addr 
L. M. SAUNDERSON, 


KINDERGARTEN 


— 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 
as a systematic course of study, including a Lomeicte system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


@ principles of the Philosophy of mapoension thor- 


every department. Degrees conferr 


for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
City, to be immediately followed by 


at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The opening article in The American Magazine 
for February is by the well-known naturalist, C. F. 
Holder, who takes his readers into “ The Heart of 


Sierra Madre,” leading them through dense forests 
and gloomy canons. J. Macdonald Oxley contrib- 
utes an interesting and valuable resumé of the re- 
sults obtained by expeditions which the Canadian 
vernment has recently sent to explore Hudson's 
y. To this he adds an entertaining account of 
the natives living on the margin of “ The Inland 
Ocean of the Nerth.” Rose Eytinge, under the title 
of *‘ A Moslem Mystery,” gives a thrilling incident 
showing the character of the secrets carried by 
Hafis Behran Aga,ichief eunuch to the Sultan of 
Turkey, who is said to have carried more secrets to 
the grave than any other man. An illustrated ac- 
count of the oldest Protestant Church edifice in this 
country, and of its curious historical associations is 
furnished by Mary Gay auepenaey and a sketch of 
one of the first American railways is given by Charles 
H. Roberts. Mr. Rideing completes his Bn nye on 
* Boston Artists and their Studios,” the article bein 
illustrated with characteristic specimens of the wor 
of different painters, Otto Grundmann’s “Sunday 
Afternoon” serving as frontispiece to the number; 
while a suggestive article by Joanna Condict Car- 
nter describes the “ Early Development of Great 
mposers,” and raises the question whether the 
precocious skill of the boy pianist Josef Hofmann 
may not be the prelude to similar results. The ex- 
periment in joint authorship that Miss Sara F. Good- 
rich and Miss Edith M. Thomas made in the Novem- 
ber issue was so successful that they have written 
another article entitled “‘ The Witchery of Ice and 
Hoar-Frost,” which appears in this number. Th 
poems, which are exceptionally fine, are contributed 
William H. Hoyne. Henry W. Austin, Bessie 
Chandler, George W. Bungay, and George Russell 
Lewis. Julian Hawthorne’s essay on “ Literature ” 
is as bright as usual. It is followed this month by 
additional reviews of recent books. “ ac Top- 
ics,” “The Pulpit,” “ Household Art,” ‘ Health 
Hints,” and * The Portfolio” make up the number. 
York: The American Magazine Co. $3.00 a 


— The following is the table of contents of The 
Chautauquan for February: *‘ The Skin and Baths,’’ 
by ©. Fred. Pollock, M.D., F.R.S E., F.R.C.S.E.; 


“Winter Sports and Pastimes,” by Maurice Thomp- 
son; ‘ Our Oil Fields,” by Charles Albert Ashburner, 
M.S. C.E.; “Sunday Readings; ‘Seeds and How 
They Travel,” by yron D. Halstead, Se.D.; “Our 
Public School by Prof. W. T. Harris; 
* Literatures of the Far West,” by Justin A. Smith, 
D.D. ‘“Seandinavian Literature,” by Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen; “‘ The Homes of Some Southern 
Authors,” by C. W. Coleman, Jr.; * Harriet Beecher 
Stowe at Home,” by Frances E. Willard; ‘‘ Defects 
in the Education of American Girls,” by Julia Ward 
Howe; “ A Ride Across the Balkan Mountains,” by 
Bishop John F. Hurst, LL.D ; “* Economie Effects of 
the Saloon,”’ by Hamilton W. Mabie, Senator J. J. 
Ingalls, Bishop 8. M. Merrill, President J. H. Seelye, 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 
Lewis Miller, Esq , Joseph Cook, and Prof. Edward 
J. James; “The Rest and Work of Readin ae by 
J. M. Buckley, LL.D.; “ Life in the Amana Colony,” 
by Albert Shaw, Pb.D., and “‘ The Scotch in Amer- 
ica,”’ by the Rev. J. G. Carnachan, LL.D. 


— The February issue of The Eclectic has an ex- 
cellent list of articles on a wide variety of subjects. 
The Duke of Argyll’s curt attack on Darwin and his 
school, “‘ The Power of Loose Analogies,” has awak- 
ened much discussion, and is sure to get stinging re 
joinders. M. Charles Yriarte’s paper on Cesar Bor- 
gia is a most peccuresaue presentation of a uniquely 
wicked character. The paper on the “School of 
Commerce,” by Sir Philip Magnus is ey | 
suggestive, and will awaken wide discussion. Lrish 
Secret Societies ’’ are ably discussed by Johu Ross of 
Bladensburg. Archibald Geikie writes on ‘‘ Charles 
Darwin” in a most appreciative spirit, and presents 
the spirit of Darwin’s work and life with graphic 
force. Other most readable papers are “ Realism 
and Romance” by Andrew Lang, John Morley’s ad- 
dress before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, 
entitled Aphorisms”; ** The Rosicrucian Brother- 
hood,” by Arthur E. Waite, and “‘ The Parable of In- 
dian Art.’’ There is an excellent short story by the 
Marquis of Lorne. The minor rs are worthy of 
the magazine. New York: . Pelton. Price, 
$5.00 a year. 


— The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health for February opens with a portrait and inter- 
esting paper dealing with the character of Dinah 


Muloch Craik. A lengthy chapter on “ Autographs” 
will please those interested in that line; while “A 
Guess at a Riddle of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
deals with the servant girl question, will be read 
with profit by those dependent upon domestics, 
* Notable People of the Day contains portraits and 
sketches of President Carnot, Chief Justice Waite, 
and Victorien Sardon. This number contains also a 
supplement giving the addresses made by the pro- 
fessors and students at the class of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, with other matter relatin 
toinstruction in the subject which will be foun 

ood reading. $2.00 per year, 20 cents per number 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New 
York. 

— Among the notable articles in The Homiletic 
Review for February are “ Better Training of Can- 
didates for the Ministry,” by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson; 
‘* How May the Lack of Religion and Moral Culture 
in our Public Schools be Remedied,” by Prof. W. H. 
Wynn; “A Great Court Preacher,” by Prof. J. O. 
Murray of Princeton College. The sermons, nine in 
all, are from eminent preachers. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. $3.00 a year. 


— “The Writer’s Signature,” ‘‘ Shorthand in Jour- 
nalism,” ‘Should Reporters Express Opinions ?” 


“ Writing as a Vocation or an Avocation,” ** That 
Bugbear, Plagiarism,” ‘What Readers Want,” 
‘* Editor and Contributor,” and “‘ The Literary Work- 
shop,” are a few of the many topics interesting to 
literary workers that are discussed in the February 
number of that bright Boston magazine, The Writer. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 


for February; terms, $2.00 a year. New York: | 


Fowler & Wells Co. 

ure Trove, for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: Treasure Trove Co. 
Common School Education, for terms, 
$1.00 a Boston: Eastern Educatio: Bureau. 
The ttish Review for January; terms, $3.00 a 


ear. 
s The Siderial Messenger, for February; terms, 
fa a year. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College 

bservatory. 

Notes and Queries, for terms, a 
year. Manchester, N. H.: S.C. & L. M. Goul 

Education, for February ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Eastern Educational Burean. 

The Magazine of Art for March; terms, $3.50 a 


year. New York: Cassell & Co. 
The Quiver, for March; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: & Co. 


IS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painfal Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintn flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, G 1 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaint¢ of either sex this Compound is 
unsurp d, Correspond freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKIIAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia B. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


A particle lied into each nostril and is 
ble. PPrice 50 un at Druggists; by mail, re sfered 
Greenwie N.Y 


The N. Bureau of Education 


Gives prompt attention to business calls, whether in 
person or by letter, and makes no charge to School 
Officers and Principals for furnishing teachers. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


The two vacancies advertised.—the High school and 
Grammar have been filled. The Primary is still 
open to candidates. All who gesire the position 
should make immediate orpiicns to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


In a Normal and Scientific College, in Michigan. A 
College graduate of successful experience in teach- 
ing, who has $1000 to invest, will learn of a good 
opportunity to secure a first-class and permanent 
position by application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New Jersey town, a Boarding and 

Day School for pupils of both sexes, now in success- 

ation. The school property, without the good- 

will of the school, cost more than $16,000, but, in con- 

sequence of the ill health of the president, is now 

offered for $6,000. For full perce address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A lady of culture and refinement, to act as Precep- 
tress in the Ladies’ Department of a first-class Wes- 
tern College, who is also able to speak fluently the 
FRENCH and GERMAN, and teach them by the natu- 
ral method. $1200, to be inevensen the next 


school year. App! 
RCUTT, 


- Jing subjects during 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


“ IF I had not happened to meet Mr. Bardeen at Madi- 
son, I should not be teaching in New York today. 
After I bad been here a little while, we needed a new in- 
structor in the classics, one of the most important posi- 
tions in the school, I Sapieined to Mr. Bardeen just 
what our needs were, looked over four or five names with 
him, decided upon one, engaged him, and still have him. 
An hourin Mr. Bardeen’s office gave us a better selection 
than we could have made in a month in any other way I 
know of. Some fifty of our graduates haye registered in 
his Agency, and many of them have obtained good i. 
tions. Furthermore, our school has bought of im 
many bundred dollars worth of books and school supplies, 
always with entire satisfaction in every way.” 
So wrote toa friend, Feb. 15, 1888, E. H. Cook, Principal 
State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. Send for new cir- 
cular to C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALWAY At this the teach is considering 

what hehad betterdo next year. Shall he 
stay where he is, or shall he Hy to reach for something 
higher? Shall he plod along in the rut, or shall he make 
a break for some.- RO can develop faster, and ac- 
thing where he complish more? If he wants 
to rise he recognizes that his first step is to register in 
some trustworthy Agency, and he looks over the list of 
in to shall have his two 

ollars. us ca 8 attention Agene —it 
to one peculiarity of the Union AT HE 8 not of 
mushroom growth. It has been established a good many 
years, its secretary has no other business except to de- 
vote himself the year around to building up a substantial 
and solid business, and it does the work confiden- 
tially, both with school boards and with teachers. 

W. D. KERR, Sec’y, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 


ndence solicited with 


West, at a smail cost. Corres 
ll responsible positions. 


Teachers who have ability to 


Teachers. Secures places for Teachers inthe East,South,| the c «ur 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENCY clans." 


STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 
Rents and Sells Scho ol Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 

A. T. PALM, Mer. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
; Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this 


Desiring to locate else- 
00 eal ers where the coming season 
are invited to correspond 
with us. ‘“‘Am sure yours is the only correct plan,” 
writes a well known teacher who has tried other 
agencies. ‘:The four teachers you sent us are able,” 
etc.. writes a Superintendent. Facilities unrivaled. 
Send at once for circulars. Address 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best rorences furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Soooaveg and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 

.W. SHELDON, Prof. Latin and Greek, Blair Presbyte- 
rian Academy, Blairstown, N. J, says; **1 consider your 
agency one of the beat in the country. It rende me 
excellent service, and I can heartily recommend it to 
teachers desiring place or promotion.” 

Send for circulars. PENNA. EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU: L. B. LANp1s, Allentown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth 8t. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


OU We have agents who make 


from $20 to $30 a week. You 
may not be able 


tomakeas mach C AN but you can 


make a few ex- 
tra dollars every week without TRY 
giving up your present position. 


Sample circulars, and ev- 
erything needed, free. For 
full particulars, territory, etc., address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
(Agency Dept.) 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instru ion will be given in the follow- 
e Summer vacation of 1888: 


OTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 


A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) . 


\BANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
i¥1 Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, ae me and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, fo Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For and apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington 0 Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

NORMAL SOHOOL, 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
For both sexes. catalogues, the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


SSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOO 
For both sexes. AT 


E. H: Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
S Ladies only. or ogues, address the 
Principal, DB Haasan, Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 


address 
tia J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


N. E. Bureau of Edu 
3 Somerset Street, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

esses for every de ment of instruction; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Forsign Teachers’ 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For recistration. 


facilities, efficient service, bus- 


imess in providing competent Teachers with ie 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for sthmp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the la and most 

select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those are not 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 

w Teachers’ Bureau: 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Sten hers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULV 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
SOUTHERN S h : 
AENCY 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative itions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schoois, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, KY. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 

Bureau of Education, 

Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 5. 

It pledges promptness and fidelity to all its patrons 
both school officers and teachers. Now 1s 
‘THE TIME TO REGISTER. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, $ $ : MANAGER, 
TESTIMONIALS. 
= Iam much pleased with the faithful manner in 
which my application has been attended to by your 
Bureau, in so soon securing me a position. I will en- 

deavor to merit your favor.” G. B.C. 

Bowdoin College. 

“ Let me thank you for sending me Mr. H. E. C., 
who has made an excellent impression among the 
students during the first week. I took him solely on 
your recommendation.” A. G. C., Prin. 

Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J. 

“Dr. J. P. G. of this University referred me to 
our Bureau, as the most reliable in this country. I 
herefore send you my application and registration 

fee, being confident that you will ald me if possible.” 

Ohio University. P. 

“ Miss M. whom you sent to me, fully meets my ex- 


tations. Her examination was entirely satisfac- 
Sorry. You were justified in giving her uncondi 


recommendation. I am very much obli to you.” 
Methuen, Mass. Supe 
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ATION. 


Volume V.--- International Education Series, 
Epitep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 
N. HAILMANN, A. 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 

A complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 

Price, $1.50. 

Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 

full descriptive circulars, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


w. 


The OLIVER DITSON & Co. 


School Music Books. 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 
best books without regard to the interests of authors 
or publishers ; and are great patrons of Dirson & 
Co.’s carefully made books, compiled by the best ta). 
ent. For lists and descriptions please correspond. 


KINDERGARTEN. | 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25 ; Kate D. Wiggin. 
Manual and Song Book for 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00 ; Gertrude 
alker and Harriet 8. Jenks. 136 of the sweet- 
est of sweet Songs. 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 30 cts. 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 
American School Music Readers, Book I., 35 cts, 
Gems for Little Singers, 30c., Emerson V. Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 


NOW READY. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PEN MANSHIP, 
And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Metheds of Acquiring @ Neat and 
Style of Writing. 
i f 
ifully lithographed original specimens 0: 
| of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
Prick 2 Ors. ; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. BARNES & C@., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Plain 


Allen’s Composition Books. 
Numbers I and 2, 
HOW TO THINK WHAT TO WRITE. 
nam AND ADAPTED TO PuPILs FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each, 
Send postage stamps for samples to 


AND 


These books contain outlines for Composition 
Work, Rules for Punctuation, &e., and Blanks 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS &.CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,”SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross} No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura y. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. LANGUAGES. 


AGENCY 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S,| THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
Vv American and European authority as the best of a 


Yt CRLITZ’S JHE CO.’8, LON- 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN | Second book, 81.00. GERMAN : Firs 
ERLITZ jes Sst, ew York, an 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. ScHOENHOY, 144 Tromont St., Boston. 
} ac ‘or (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample es, dis- 
count, write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ est 23d 
reet, ew york. 


German Simplified. clark « MAYNARD 


771 Broadway 


’ 
= ea | PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Spanish Simplified. Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
The following will be found eminently practical ;— _Leighton’s History of Rome; 


@ German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers (with |'Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
eys,) 10 cts. each; School Edition, cloth, without Keys,| Meetel’s French Course ; 

#1.25. (2) Spanish Simplified —12 numbers (with Keys,)| Reed’s Word lessens. 

10 cts. each ; No.6 now ready; a new number on the | Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 


first of every month. Sold by all booksellers, Sent, 
ostpaid, on Teceipt of price, by” Hntchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
PROF, A. KNOFLACH, J.D. WILLIAMS, Aot., 


140 Nassau Street, New York. |151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. I. SMITH, 


H. I. 
24 Franklin St., Boston. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS FOR THE SPRING TERM. 


Now in Use in Hundreds of Schools. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


For School Year 188%--88. 
WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE - DRAWING. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Maps. 


Price, with Perforated Maps, . . , 
“without Perforated Maps, 


e 60 cents. 
50 “ 


e in the hands 
designed not only 
but as a concise 
of the pupil. 


This deservedly popular book should 
of every teacher of Geography. It is 
as an outline of work for the teacher, 
text-book to be placed in the hands 

For Introduction rates address 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


Somerset Stree 
BOSTON. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1887-1888. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, PRICES TO MEMBERS. JAMES P. MAGEE, 
805 Broadway, New YWork. BOUND IN CLOTH. 38S Bromfield St., Boston. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof Ht. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. B 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF 8A 0 
VING 


Edward Everett Hale, 
. Beers, of Yale College 


FOREIGN TOURIST SERIES. 
Price, single copy, 5 cents ; twenty-five copies, $1.00. 


Embracing the neipal cities of ITALY, ENGLAND, WA LES 
FRANCE AND IRELAND. GERMANY AND SWITZBRA 


42 Bleecker St., 

THOS. NELSON & SON, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF BEADEBS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts,; both 
by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out, ~’ 


THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter of Vassar. 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L. O..Emerson. For Aduit 
Singing Ciasses and High 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson, fi 
and Beautiful Part Songs. ned 
Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed 
post free for the price here given. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the - work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO, 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lesso 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. a 


TO LEARN 


Is to become convinced of your 


IGNORANCE. 


Many hundreds of QUESTIONS, carefully com- 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAW ING Mob 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention Is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial y at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, } 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 

79 WABASH AVENUE. 


By GRACE H. DODGE, 
A BUNDLE 50 cents. 

OF A NEW BOOK. Full of prac- 
tical sense. Should bein the hands 


LETTERS 6 of every girl. As is well known, | piled by persons of judgment in their respective 
2» of fields of knowledge, form an ATTRACTIVE feat- 
TO one knows better than she what|@%¢ and a DISTINCT department in the popular 


MONTHLY literary magazine 


QUERIES. 


These questions, with answers two months later, 
furnish a copious source of subjects for entertain- 
ment, discussion, self-culture, and joint study. 
They are used by many teachers in leading col- 
leges and seminaries. 


OnE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


MOULTON, WENBORNE, & CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y- 


irls need to know, and how to tell 
Busy Girls. t to them. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, Y. 


Nongs of History. 
POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of ‘“ The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” ete. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


One of the most important books of the season. It is 

full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 

every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 
OOK. 

“The pictuceoqus resources and dramatic possibili- 
ties of the national chronicles were never more com- 
pactly set torth than in this charming little book of 
raceful verse, which deserves most hearty commen- 


PRIZE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS,— 
many subjects, — issued weekly. Specimens free 
* all subscribers to QUERIES, who will ask for 
them. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


ations.’”—N. Y. Critic. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Aaa, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. | Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course be <r } Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
15 Astor Place, 


John Wiley & Sons 'New°vorx, 


PUBLISHERS ‘OF 
Scientific Text-Books and Industrial,Works. 
gend for Catalogues and Circulars ; free by mail. 


Vola uk 5. R. WINCHELL & Co., 185 Wabash Ave., 
| D ‘s Chicago, publish the Handbook of Volapitk, 
by Chas E. Sprague. $1.00, and an Abridged Grammar 
of Volaptik, by Prof. Kerckhoffs, adapted to the use 
of English-speaking people by Karl Dornbuseh. 20 
cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists M 


Eclectic Series — Announcements. 


Revised and Improved Edition of 

ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

A Manual of the Constitution of the United States, for the instruction of American 

Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship, By I. W. ANDREWS, 

, ool and college ; i i 

new type. 12mo., 408pp, $1.00. By mail 


Bayt NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

or Tamrp Reaper Grape: Familiar Animals and thei i indred. 
208 pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy 

For Fourtn Reaper Grave: Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 
O8pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample cppy price, 50 cents. (Nearly ready.) 


field of natural history is approached by si ipti i 
; y simple description and anecdote. terest in 
pe is awakened by addressing the universal love of living cuktuamn and habits of je Ramer are 
vated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


series. JQ Send for Circulars of this and other valuable series. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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$1.00 
N. By J. B. Walker, LL.D. 
HISTORY OF THE MEDLAEVAL CE W.C, TISON 1.00 books are liberally and accurately illust 
REQUIRED READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUCU Hurst, D.D., LL.D. pressly for the lessons they | strated. The designs were drawn and engraved ox 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 1,50 
| 


